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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE European diplomatists are not hurrying themselves. Lord 
Salisbury is not expected to arrive in Constantinople till the 
6th December, the first informal meeting will be on the 8th, and 
the formal Conference will not sit before the 15th. Meanwhile, 
Ruassia is preparing for war as if her statesmen did not believe in 
peace. The internal loan of £15,000,000 has all been taken up, 
and a considerable further issue of rouble notes authorised by 
decree ; the railways are completely occupied with the carriage of 
matériel, and it is stated thatan entire corps d’armée has been massed 
along the Pruth, and 80,000 men on the frontiers of Armenia. On the 
other hand, the Turks are ordering up their reserves, issuing more 
inconvertible notes, and informing their agents by circular that 
they cannot disarm their Mussulman population, and will not 
suffer an armed occupation of Bulgaria. ‘They announce every- 
where that they are quite prepared to cope with Russia alone, 
and will perish, if need be, rather than surrender their own right 
to rule. The Constitution which was to supersede the necessity 
of diplomatic interference has, moreover, been hung up to ripen, 
the Grand Vizier having peremptorily refused to sanction its 
publication. 











Prince Gortschakoff has addressed a letter to Count Schouvaloff, 
dated November 19, and published in the Journal of St. Peters- 
burg, in which he repeats the ideas expressed by the Czar to Lord 
A. Loftus, He asks why, if Russia wished to carry out a policy 
of annexation, she did not do it in 1848, or 1870, when Europe 
was engaged, The English, were they Russians, would not take 
Constantinople, and why deny to the Russians the practical 
sense they themselves have? The best solution for Turkey is to 
leave the keys of the Black Sea in hands too feeble to menace Russia, 
and Turkey answers to that programme. The two great States, 
if only agreed, ‘‘ might together regulate European questions, for 
their own benefit and the benefit of all,” but their antagonism, 
“founded on prejudice or misunderstanding,” prevents them. The 
results are obvious, and ‘‘impose on the Emperor duties from 
which he cannot shrink,” but in which all civilised Europe, in- 
cluding England, ought to share. ‘We have invited England, 
by inviting the presence of her squadron, in the Straits.” 


The situation in the United States becomes more and more 
complicated, the legality as well as the fairness of some of the 
Returning Boards being impugned. The Returning Board of 
South Carolina, for example, is in prison, under an order from 
the Supreme Court of the State. It is now believed that 
Mr. Hayes will be returned, but that Congress will declare 
sufficient votes illegal to deprive both candidates of a ma- 
jority, im which case the election falls to Congress. ‘The 
people hitherto have remained quite quiet, though business 
is declining in the excitement, and President Grant seems 
to have decided on his line, which is to support the clearly 
legal authority. Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, 





for instance, called for Federal troops, and the President sent 
them, remarking that however the elections might turn out, Mr. | 


Chamberlain was Governor at the moment, and his requisition 
must be obeyed. Neither candidate has as yet warned bis fol- 
lowers against illegal practices, or declared that if his majority 
were not clearly honest he would resign. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Forster was installed yesterday week as 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and delivered an address on 
the relation of University studies to political success, in which, 
while denying that book-culture was the only, or even the most 
weighty, element in political intellect, he acknowledged its im- 
portance, and devoted the greater part of his address to show- 
ing how it might be so turned to account as to constitute a 
real element of political power. He insisted much on the 
command of foreign languages, as helping us to know how 
political questions, of which we sometimes take too insular a 
view, are regarded abroad. He dwelt also on the neces- 
sity of attaining a great power of lucid expression, if the 
people, who are the source of power, are to be leavened with the 
best political intellect ; and he recommended French political 
writing as, for this purpose, the best model of a lucid political 
style. Among English political writers he mentioned Bolingbroke 
and Cobden as the greatest masters of the style which best com- 
mands attention. (But would not Cobbett and Cobden have 
been nearer the mark? Had Bolingbroke the weight of style which 
is the true key to his country’s attention?) And then Mr. 
Forster dwelt on the utility to the politician of some know- 
ledge of Roman law, on the value of mathematical habits of 
thought, on the necessity of some knowledge of theology for the 
purpose of interpreting the true meaning of many of the most 
difficult political problems of the age, on the great lessons which 
the inductive sciences teach to the politician, and on the absolute 
necessity for historical knowledge. In fact, Mr. Forster proved 
too much. His address seemed to indicate that so much was 
necessary to the political education of young men, that they 
could never learn at college a tenth part of it. The great need 
of the higher education at the present day, is to enforce strictly 
on young men that they must leave very much unlearnt in order 
to learn anything,—and more especially the very habit of learning, 
—well. 


Towards the end of his address Mr. Forster made an auto- 
biographical remark, which will interest all who have noticed 
at once the singular largeness of his political sympathies 
and the strong individuality which colours and controls 
those sympathies. Speaking of the evidence of a law of 
progress, and the danger that our conviction of the exist- 
ence of such a law would tend to discourage individual exer- 
tion and teach us to trust everything to the automatic action 
of the law of progress, he said, ‘‘ I shall never forget the vivid- 
ness of two intellectual sensations,—first, the delight of finding 
that the plan of humanity is a law of progress ; that the records 
of the past are not a jumble of battles or events, or even a col- 
lection of biographies, but that they disclose a constant purpose, 
and enable us to watch a continuous growth ; and next, the dis- 
heartening, deadly feeling of hopeless insignificance in the thought 
that this but proved that I must fulfil the law,—that I was forced tg 
carry out the plan,—that I was as little able to act my own pari as can 
a cog in a wheel disarrange the machinery in which it is placed.” 
Mr. Forster’s remarks proved that he accepts both ideas, and 
yet thinks he can escape from the deadening effects of the 
latter, —but not, we think, very successfully. The trith we take 
to be that the second impression is merely a mistaken one, and 
no more follows from the first than it follows that, because the 
victory of a great General is certain, every one who is concei..ed 
in the campaign must contribute to that victory. There may 
surely be plenty of subordinates who tend to make it less glorious, 
less complete, and less rapid ; and others, again, who promote, 
accelerate, and secure it. Whatever may be the Lord Rector'’s 
defects, there is really no moral analogy at all between him and 
a cog. Yet it was characteristic of the highest element in his 
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individuality that it depressed him so much vainly to imagine 
himself a cog. 


On Monday, Mr. Forster made a political speech, on the occa- 
sion of receiving a present of the freedom of the City of Aber- 
deen, almost the whole of which was devoted to the Eastern 
Question. Its tone was decidedly stronger in relation to the 
necessity of enforcing reforms on Turkey at any cost than the 
previous speech at Bradford, but as Mr. Forster very truly said, 
the whole essence of the question is now the nature of the 
guarantees to be demanded from Turkey for the reforms 
we propose, and as to the nature of these guarantees he 
was silent. This was a great defect, and we have commented on 
it elsewhere. For our own part we hold with Russia, that but 
one guarantee is worth the paper it could be protocolled upon, 
and that guarantee is military occupation of the Christian pro- 
vinees till self-government be secured. Engagements given to 
Europe may be of ultimate use, because Europe may some day 
interfere and enforce a military occupation until these engage- 
ments are fulfilled ; but until the military occupation takes place, 
these engagements will not be fulfilled, and when it takes place 
the engagements will no longer be necessary. On so critical a 
point as this Mr. Forster should not reserve his opinion. 





Mr. Goschen made his expected speech to the Egyptian Bond- 
holders on Tuesday, and was very warmly received. The speech 
was of great length, but contained much new information,—for 
example, that the late Finance Minister, Ismail Sadyk, had been 
deliberately understating the revenue of Egypt, in order to 
use the money for other purposes than-the Debt, and to 
compel the creditors to accept a lower interest. The statement 
does not seem probable, as that course would greatly increase the 
severity of the terms demanded for short loans, always the first 
Egyptian difficulty ; but Mr. Goschen has, of course, full evidence 
of the fact. Mr. Goschen also stated that after the arrangement 
had been nearly completed, the Khedive wanted another two 
millions lent him to meet certain liabilities, and he was most 
reluctantly obliged to give way. The Khedive, again, wished the 
expenses of the State to be fixed at £5,000,000 a year, instead of 
£4,000,000, so as to leave him a margin, and at last secured 
£4,500,000, The speech has been followed bya fall in ‘‘ Egyptians,” 
the market being apparently of opinion that so astute a bargainer 
as the Khedive may some day be sorry to see so much money go 
away, and may enlarge his view of the necessities of the State. 
There is nothing whatever to stop him. 


Thomas Carlyle has written a letter to Mr. George Howard, 
in which he expresses at some length his views of the Eastern 
situation. He thinks the Russians a ‘‘good and even noble ” 
element in Europe, they having the virtue of obedience; 
holds that to fight them on behalf of the Turks would 
be an insanity, and advises Englishmen to tell the 
Turk peremptorily to turn his face eastward, quit this side of the 
Hellespont, and for ever give up his arrogant ideas of governing 
anybody but himself. He suggests accord, and apparently, though 
not very clearly, a division of European Turkey between the three 
great Powers, Russia, Austria, and England, but would make 
Prince Bismarck arbiter of the whole situation. The letter is 
chiefly valuable as showing that the Turks, who ought to be ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Carlyle, they, like himself, thinking the Mights 
of man much more important than the Rights of man—indeed 
denying all rights to man unless he has mights—are too bad even 
for him. He can stand*Frederic the Great and an American 
slaveowner, but he draws the line there. 


The Right Hon. James Whiteside, the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, died on Saturday at Brighton, somewhat unexpectedly. 
He was not a great Judge, or a very able politician, but 
he was a splendid advocate when he had a jury to 
deal with, and a very effective debater in the House of Com- 
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Mr. Disraeli stated in the House of Commons last summer that 
it was not necessary to bring pressure to bear on the Sultan, singe 
no Power could be more anxious to be guided by English advice than 
was the Government of Turkey. We havehad a remarkable illyg. 
tration of this supposed ardour of Turkey to be guided by English 
advice within the last week. Lord Derby’s very strong despatch de. 
manding the infliction of exemplary punishment on the chief agentg 
in the Bulgarian atrocities has now been published in Englang 
some two months, and is of still older date. On the secong 
Wednesday in November, General Klapka received in Qop. 
stantinople a complimentary address from the Turks, pre. 
sented by Shefket Pasha, General of Division, who jy 
the name of the deputation delivered to General Klapka all 
sorts of flowery compliments on Magyar valour, accompanied by 
all kinds of intimations that the Turkish Empire was about to be 
regenerated, and that ‘‘awakened, erect, and free,” the Turks would 
fight side by side with the Magyars in the war of civilisationand 
freedom. General Klapka quite entered into the situation, and 
especially complimented the Turks in reply on the “‘ humanitarian. 
ism” with which Islam had at length reconciled itself. The Shefket 
Pasha thus complimented, who is well aware of the sincerity of the 
reconciliation between Islam and humanitarianism, is the Shefket 
Pasha denounced by Mr. Baringas one of the chief authors of the 
Bulgarian horrors. He—no doubt-also Achmet Aga—whose 
‘‘exemplary” punishment had been demanded by Lord Derby, is 
now the distinguished and admired representative of the new 
alliance between Islam and that humanitarianism which they 
have illustrated by their Bulgarian exploits. 





Mr. Horsman, M.P. for Liskeard, and nicknamed by Mr. 
Disraeli ‘‘ a superior persou,” from a certain air of assumption in 
his manner, died on Thursday, at Biarritz (where he had been 
staying for the benefit of his health), at the age of sixty-nine, 
He was a failure as a Minister, indeed, as Irish Secretary—a 
post filled by him between 1855 and 1857—he never exerted him- 
self at all; but he was an accomplished orator, and no one knew 
better how to charm the ear of the House of Commons. He-wasa 
chief member of *‘ the Cave of Adullam,” as the Liberal mutineers 
against the Liberal.Government of 1866 were called at the time, 
and made his last great speech, we believe, against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish University Bill in 1873. His death vacates the 
seat for Liskeard, which will soon be filled probably by Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, who ran Mr. Horsman so hard at the last 
contest. 


The French Ultras, assisted by a good many Liberals, have 
endeavoured to reduce the Budget of Public Worship, but with- 
out success, although they have defeated a sensible proposal by 
M. Dufaure for a small increase to the salaries of poor rural curés, 
A more stupid vote, for the interest of the Republic, could not 
have been passed. The debate was marked by the reappearance 
of Prince Jerome Napoleon, who, in a very. able but very extreme 
speech, supported a proposal by M. Boysset for the rejection of 
the entire budget. He declared that if Napoleon LI. would 
have abandoned the Temporal Power, the result of the war would 
have been different—Italy and Austria having previously proposed 
to support France—denied the existence of a clerical nation in 
Europe supported by the Pope, “unless it be Turkey,” and asserted 
that to sow the Jesuit was to reap revolt. We have com- 
mented on the speech elsewhere, but may add here that it has 
been received in France as an intimation that the speaker desires 
the Presidency, and hopes to be leader of the Ultras. He may, 
however, only desire to throw discord among the Liberals. 





The news from the Cape is not favourable, the victories of 
the Kaffirs against the Transvaal troops making all natives 
believe that they can defeat the white men. No threats 
have yet been directed against the colonists, but plans for 
organising all the settlers as militia are very seriously discussed. 
This condition of affairs decidedly promotes Federation, the 


mons. Though a strong Tory, he was always retained by the | Colonies separately being unable to support an effective militia, 
accused in Irish treason-trials, and his speeches excited the intense | 28 does also the retirement of Sir Henry Barkly, and the appoint- 
admiration of a people who think nothing so fine as a grand | ment of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of the Cape. ‘ir Bartle 
speech, especially against the Crown. His superiors in the Tory | Frere as a Governor has always been more acceptable to his 
Ministry seem, however, to have regarded him rather as a soldier | Superiors than to the public, his financial capacity being very 
of the party than a statesman, and though they gave him the | questionable; but he is a man of great tact and management, 
Chief-Justiceship, they passed him over for the higher office of @nd has probably been selected for those qualities. A French 
Lord Chancellor, a slight which is believed to have wounded him | Intransigente is good-humoured by the side of a discontented 


as deeply as it irritated his friends. 


| Cape politician. 
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The Editor of the Sanitary Record has done good service in 
pointing out in letters in Monday’s and Wednesday's Times 
that the outbreak of scurvy in the late Arctic Expedition was 


greatly owing to the neglect of the proper regulations about 


lime-juice for the sledging expeditions. He quotes from the 
journal of the N orthern sledging expedition the following extract in 
relation to the lime-juice, given in connection with an apology for 
serving out such small quantities of it:—‘* We have only 


two bottles on each sledge of this excellent anti-scorbutic.” 
Yet at this time, according to the journal, ‘‘ five out of the little 
force of fifteen were totally prostrate with scurvy, and four others 


exhibiting decided symptoms of the same complaint.” It is clear 


enough that the supply of lime-juice to the sledging expeditions 
was wholly insufficient. 





One of the most interesting inferences to be drawn from the records 
of the Arctic Expedition appears to be that the total abstainers,— 
atleast, those of the total abstainers who had been in the habit of 
total abstinence for some time before the Arctic Expedition, — 
were apparently much less liable to scurvy, and able to 
do much more work under exposure to great cold, than 
those who took the ordinary proportion of alcohol. The total 
abstainers on the ‘ Alert’,—the ship whose crew suffered the 
greatest privations,—surpassed the rest of the crew in the 
work they did. Ayles had been out 110 days and Malley 
ninety-eight, and neither of them was attacked by scurvy, indeed, 
both enjoyed good health. Yet Ayles (who is a teetotaller of 
many years’ standing) was absent on one occasion eighty-four 
days from the ship in one expedition. Indeed, scurvy attacked 
every member of this ship’s party except Ayles and Lieutenant 
Aldrich, and Lieutenant Aldrich, though not a total abstainer, was 
the mext thing to it, so greatly did he dilute his grog. So, too, 
Henry Petty, of the ‘ Discovery,’ a total abstainer of some years’ 
standing, entirely escaped scurvy, in. spite of great exertions. 
On the whole, the evidence of the expedition is decidedly 
unfavourable to the supposed utility of alcohol. Captain Nares, 
on Thursday, threw some doubt on the inference as to alcohol, 
but he did not deny that the above statements were true. 





Miss Helen ‘Taylor (Mr. J. S. Mill’s step-daughter), if she 
was.not endangering her election by her violent speech at the 
Bridge-House Hotel, London Bridge, on Monday, against the 
Church party on the School Board, certainly was preparing need- 
less.controversial elements for the School Board, if she should 
prove to have been elected,—which seems probable enough. 
She declared the contest to be one of School Boards against 
clerical despotism. The clergymen were merely anxious to 
get. the schoolmaster to do the clergyman’s work, but in that 
case they should give up, she said, clergyman’s pay. That the 
London Clergy have made a mistake in their vehement advocacy 
of denominational schools, we are quite sure, but it is a mistake 
which Miss Helen Taylor imitates when she takes up her parable 
against clerical despotism. The true attitude towards these cleri- 
cal advocates of denominational schools is to make them show the 
general efficiency of their schools, to deal generously and cor- 
dially with those which are really efficient, but to insist steadily 
on those which are not efficient being either excluded from help, 
or-handed over to the School Board to be made efficient. The anti- 
theological animus in the matter is even more unfortunate on the 
part of the friends of Sehool-Board schools than is the theological 
animus on the part of the clergy themselves,—for it is less ex- 
cusable. Fanaticism is a sin appropriate to a religious teacher, 
but not to the advocate of secular learning. 


India are not cheering. The Times’ cor- 

dent, telegraphing on November 26, confirms all that has 
related of the cyclone, which swept three storm-waves across 
the districts affected, which cover 3,000 square miles—say, Suffolk 
and a half—and contain 1,062,000 people. Of these 215,000 cer- 
tainly perished, and the Government dread an epidemic, from the 
number of unburied bodies of men and animals. Fortunately the 
weather is not very hot. Great apprehensions of scarcity are felt 
in Madras and Bombay, more especially the latter Presidency, 
where Government has been compelled to open a system of 
relief works. ‘These circumstances will not prevent the grand 
+ Delhi on January 1, but they will limit the expense, 


evening to the City and Spitalfields School of Art, remarked on the 
rarity of the power of reading,—not, of course, of the mere power of 
articulating and understanding written sentences, —but of the power 
of so entering into what you read as to gather up its chief character- 
istics rapidly and well; and he added that unless you obtained this 
power in youth, you never obtained it in old age. Both remarks are 
true, but perhaps the trath wants more general recognition than it 
receives, that there are many people who get a great deal more from 
life than they ever could from books, and that it is these persons 
mainly who have not the power of reaping easily and rapidly the 
fruits of reading. It is but very few who, like Mr. Trollope, 
have the art of catching rapidly all the distinctive features 
both from life and from books. As a rule, we suspect that the best 
life-readers are not the best book-readers ; but the worst of it is 
that when they are not, the effect of their life-reading is apt to 
be wasted, and certainly is not made available as it otherwise 
might be beyond the range of their own experience. 


Mr. George Dawson, the well-known Birmingham lecturer and 
preacher, died suddenly, at the age of fifty-five, on Thursday 
morning, at his own house, in consequence, it is said, of the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. He was a student of Glasgow, where 
he took his degree, and his chief function in life was to popu- 
larise for the middle-classes of England, and especially for 
the middle-classes of Birmingham, some of the best ideas 
of contemporary thinkers. He was a kind of literary 
middleman between writers like Carlyle and Ruskin and 
those ordinary English manufacturers, or merchants, or tradesmen, 
who like thought, but like it well illustrated by a great many 
conspicuous and striking examples. In Birmingham his influence 
was always great, and almost always on the rightside. There was 
a very high moral tone in his preaching, which he was not afraid 
to associate with a little banter, directed against popular weak- 
nesses or insincerities, Like the newspapers; he loved to deal 
with topics of the day, and to avoid mere abstractions. He was 
not an original man, but he was a very effective retailer of the 
thoughts of others, and this power, combined with a great deal of 
moral earnestness, made him a considerable power in Birmingham, 
where his influence will be greatly missed. It would be well if 
every great town in England had such another literary middleman, 
to keep it familiar with the best thinkers of the day. 





The richest of the few Italian millionaires, the Duc de Galliera, 
has died this week, leaving a fortune estimated at £8,000,000 
sterling, and certainly very large. The Duke was a Genoese, but 
accumulated his great fortune in Paris, where, however, he did 
not forget his native city. He recently made the municipality a 
present of £800,000 for public works, probably the: largest 
single benefaction ever. given by a subject, and was con- 
templating further improvements when he died. Italy is almost 
the only State left in Europe where great nobles will hold 
municipal office for years, and where life in a provincial town is 
not considered smaller than life in the capital. In England, men 
are not ashamed of life in a county, but life in a town is con- 
sidered almost. discrediiable, although at the same time no one 
above the middle-class. ever displays any enthusiasm for London. 





It is stated that General Ignatieff has formulated the Kussian 
idea of autonomy for the Christian Provinces of Turkey in eleven 
propositions :—1. That all classes of the population shall be dis- 
armed. 2. That all functionaries be elected by the Communes. 
3. That a militia be formed of Christians, and Mussulmans in pro- 
portion to their numbers. 4, The Turkish troops are to be con- 
centrated in certain fortresses, to be specified beforehand. 5. The 
Irregularsand Circassiansare to be sent to some Mussulman province. 
6. The tithes are to be abolished and replaced by a more just system. 
7. The Slavic languages are to be employed in Courts of Justice. 
8. The formation of Assemblies of Notables, with certain legis- 
lative or advisory powers. 9. A Christian Governor to be 
appointed, with the approval of the Powers, and to be irremovable 
for five years. 10. All persons implicated in the massacres to be 
punished. 11. An International Commission to be created, to 
supervise the reforms introduced. These terms are moderate 
enough, but would leave the Christians no real security if the 
Turkish troops were retained. 





Mr, Anthony Trollope, in distributing the prizes on ‘Tuesday 


Consols were on Friday 95§ to 95} x.d. 
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MR, FORSTER AT ABERDEEN. 


N R. FORSTER has often been taken to task for his sup- 

posed disposition to “ run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds,” and it is not surprising that his attitude on the 
Eastern Question should be quoted as a fresh example of his 
inveterate love of compromise, even where compromise is im- 
possible. This is not the judgment we ourselves have formed 
of his position. His speeches on this subject seem to us to 
be the utterances of a man who is profoundly impressed with 
the importance of raising the controversy above the ordinary 
party lines, and, as an incident of this process, of doing full 
justice to the policy of the Conservative Government. In itself 
this is a perfectly just description of the end which every 
public man should propose to himself in all that he says or 
writes upon the Eastern Question. But if the lines of the 
controversy tend, from no fault of his, to confound them- 
selves with the ordinary party lines, and if all that is 
known of the policy of the Government goes to show 
that it is a policy which will not satisfy the Liberal 
idea of what English policy in the East should be, it may be 
necessary for him to act in a way which will certainly 
be called partisan, and which, it may be conceded, will 
have many of the incidents which belong to partisanship. 
There are certain things which, in the opinion of most Liberals, 
England ought to propose or consent to in the coming Con- 
ference. If the Government are of this opinion also, it would 
be in the highest degree factious to find fault with them for 
not doing certain other things which we should like to see 
done, or for not doing the essential things in the most effectual 
way. But if the Government are not of this opinion, if they 
are not prepared to propose or consent to the things which the 
Liberal party think ought to be proposed or consented to, it is 
impossible to sit still and see a wrong policy pursued for fear 
of being called factious if we speak our mind. 
very great importance that the country should pre- 
sent a united front to the world upon the Eastern 
Question, if that front faces the right way. But it is of still 
more importance that if the front which the Government 
wishes England to present to the world faces the wrong way, 
it should not be a united front. We are inclined to agree with 
some of Mr. Forster’s critics that the time for general dis- 
claimers of a desire to make party speeches has passed, and 
that what is needed now is something approaching to a state- 
ment of Liberal policy, which may serve as a standard by 
which to judge the Conservative policy as it discloses itself. 
No doubt such a statement must necessarily take the form 
either of a series of alternatives, or of a formula which would 
be equally satisfied by more than one alternative. But even 
with all the disadvantages attendant upon such a condition, it 
is well that some statement of the kind should be made, and 
we certainly do not find it in Mr. Forster’s speech at Aberdeen. 

It may be objected, that we get such a declaration of policy 
in the sentence in which Mr. Forster says that if Turkey re- 
fuses at the Conference to give such guarantees to the Christian 
Powers as are necessary for the improvement of the condition 
of her Christian subjects, she ought to have no help from 
England to save her from the consequences of that refusal, 
even if they come by way of attack from Russia, But before 


this can be accepted as a sufficient exposition of Liberal ideas | 


on this question, there is an ambiguity or two to be cleared 
up. When Mr. Forster speaks of necessary guarantees, does 
he mean guarantees which are admitted to be necessary by all 
the Christian Powers represented at the Conference? If he 
does mean this, his statement is perfectly true, but it is not 
very fruitful. It is highly improbable that Turkey will refuse 
to give any guarantees which are demanded by all the 
six Powers, and if she should do so, it is still more im- 
probable that she would have any help from England. In 
that event, the Porte would probably be told, as Sir Henry 
Elliot was directed to tell it when the concession of an 
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guarantees are necessary until the two Powers most j 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. diately interested in the question have found out somethj 
which they can in common demand from the Porte. 


Consequently Mr. Forster’s declaration comes to  thig 
—that if Turkey refuses to give such guaranteos 
as England and Russia think necessary for the improvement 
of the condition of her Christian subjc* s, she ought to haye 
no help from England to save her from the consequences of 
that refusal, even if they come by way of attack from Russia, 
We cannot think that this is a statement which it was worth 
Mr. Forster’s while to make. Does any one, even of those 
who are most inclined to distrust the present Government, ~ 
suppose that they are prepared to say to Russia, “‘ The guaran. 
tees you ask are perfectly reasonable, in fact, they are just 
what we have ourselves aske@; but since the Porte has refused 
to concede them, + shall deciare war against you if you 
attempt to obtain~ ‘2m by force?” This would be too im- 
practicable a position for any Government to to take up. It is 
of no avail, therefore, that Mr. Forster goes on to consider what 
course we should take in the event of a Russian occupation of Bul- 
garia following upon a refusal by Turkey to grant the guarantees 
demanded by the Six Powers. There is very little chance 
that Turkey will refuse to give them, and there is a very great 
chance apparently that the English and Russian Governments 
may disagree as to the nature of the guarantees which the Six 
Powers ought to ask. What is wanted, then, from the Liberal 
leaders at present is some enlightenment upon one of two 
points. They should indicate either what are the guarantees 
which in their opinion Russia ought to be satisfied with, or 
what are the guarantees which, if demanded by Russia, Eng- 
land ought not to oppose. If the Liberal party can come to 
a fairly definite understanding on these points, they will know 
how to judge the policy of the Government when it is made 
known; and what is of more moment, the Government will 
know how far they can count upon the support of the nation 
if they wish to resist the Russian proposals. 

Mr. Forster ended his speech by a warning that if it comes 
to be a question of war or campaigns for the purpose of pre- 
serving the power of Turkey over her Christian subjects to 
misgovern them, there are no constitutional means which he 
and those who think with him will not resort to prevent the 
country committing what he believes would be a crime greater 
almost than has been committed by England or any other 
nation. This has been paraphrased by the Pall Mall Gazette 
in this fashion :—“ That is to say, if we are asked to goto 
war for a wicked object which no party in England would 
think of pursuing, either by war or otherwise, Mr. Forster will 
offer a stern resistance.” There is a sense, of course, in 
which this paraphrase is accurate. If Mr. Forster meant to 
repudiate all share in a war undertaken for the sole and express 
purpose of preserving the power of Turkey to misgovern her 
Christian subjects, he was making a safe promise. But we 
understand Mr. Forster to mean more than this. He intended, 
as we believe, to repudiate all share in any war which should 
include the preservation of the power of Turkey to misgovern 
her Christian subjects among its incidental results. For 
example, a good deal has been said, from time to time, about 
the necessity which England would be under of occupying 
Constantinople in her own interest or in the interest of Europe, 
in the event of Russia attacking Turkey. That would not 
in itself be a campaign undertaken to preserve the power of 
Turkey, but some of those who have recommended this 


‘course have gone on to argue that this would enable the 
‘Sultan to devote his whole army to the great end of de- 


feating Russia. Instead of having to garrison Constanti- 
nople, be would be able to send every available soldier into 
the field. England would be taking charge of his capital, 


‘and with this burden off his mind, he would be able to 


offer a more determined resistance to the Russian advance. 
Stated in this way, the occupation of Constantinople would 
be in the nature of a campaign undertaken for the purpose of 
preserving the power of Turkey to misgovern her Chris- 
tian subjects. Under no circumstances ought England 
to undertake any of the duties of the Turkish Army or 


armistice was under consideration, that if Turkey is obstinate of the Turkish Fleet, unless she stipulated first of all for 
in rejecting good advice England can only leave her to her | the concession of what she considered to be adequate guarantees 


fate. Unfortunately, however, there seems but little chance 
that the six Powers will arrive at this agreement as to the 
necessary guarantees. If, indeed, England and Russia could 


come to terms upon this question, the other four Powers would 
not be long in giving in their adhesion. But supposing 
Russia and England not to come to terms, the four Powers will | gu 
probably decline to give any opinion on the question what 


for the improvement of the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Whether it would even then be wise to give 
Turkey this incidental help would be a further question, but 


'there would be no question, as it seems to us, that to give 


Turkey even incidental help without exacting adequate 
arantees in the first instance that her Christian subjects 
would not be the worse for our interference, would be to go 
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<a for 0 wicked object. Whether it is also an object which 


to war ° : 

+, England would think of pursuing we do not feel 
a is, conmqasally, we cannot say that Mr. Forster’s 
vi : We are thus 


‘ation of such a project was superfluous. 
reat beck to the centile of guarantees, and to the im- 
rtance of the Liberal leaders doing their best to bring the 
ublic to some conclusion upon one or other of the points 
y athnat above. It would be a gain if the Opposition had 
made up their minds what guarantees Russia ought to be 
content with, because if Russia asked more than this, the 
Government would know that they had the support of the 
country in refusing to urge them upon the Porte. It would bea 
gain if the Liberal party had made up their minds what 
guarantees England ought to consent to, because if Russia 
asked no more than this, the English Government would know 
that in refusing them they would at most have their own 
y at their back. Unless public men have something to say 

on one or other of these two points, the time for their speaking 
to much purpose on the Eastern Question seems to have 


passed away. 





THE REAPPEARANCE OF PRINCE JEROME. 
‘PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON has made a desperate and 

it may yet prove a dangerous attempt to throw the apple 
of discord into the French Republican ranks. The great dif- 
ficulty of that party is the wide chasm which separates the 
Liberals from the Radicals upon all the subjects which in 
France are called Olerical questions. The Liberals, headed by 
M. Gambetta and M. Jules Simon, though entirely opposed to 
priestly dictation, and at heart impatient of priestly influence, 
regretting that such questions should even need discussion, are 
still convinced that Olericalism is a real power, that the priests 
control a majority of women and a large minority of men in 
France, and that they must be dealt with like any other 
popular though misguided party. It is folly to ostracise them, 
to make war on them, or to treat them as a party with 
whom compromise is impossible or wicked. They, there- 
fore, counsel moderation. The Ultras, on the other hand, 
partly from conviction, partly from blind prejudice, and 
partly from knowledge that their constituents, the 
workmen of the great cities, are enragés on this point, 
fret under their leaders’ “ opportunism,” declare that 
terms are impossible with priests, and whenever the 
question comes up become almost unmanageable. Prince 
Napoleon knows this well; his one conviction probably is 
hatred of clericalism, and he has taken the opportunity to pose 
as the Red Prince, the one Frenchman of great rank who on 
this subject is in sympathy with the extreme party. A man 
of immense experience, great critical capacity, and most un- 
usual eloquence, the heir-presumptive of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and linked by one tie or another with half the 
littérateurs of France, he offers himself as leader of the Ultras 
in the one struggle they intensely care about,—the warfare 
with the Church. His speech on the motion to reduce the 
Budget of Public Worship was an uncompromising denunciation 
of Rome, included a singular hint that Austria and Italy 
would have saved France if Napoleon III. would have 
abandoned the Papacy,—a declaration which, coming 
from a man who knows so much secret history, deeply 
moved the Chamber,—and ended with a sentence which sums 
up his inner thought on Clericalism,— Sow the Jesuit, and reap 
Revolt.”. With half the Chamber raging around him, he 


The importance of the incident has been recognised by all 
France, and might be recognised abroad also, eould observers, 
unmoved by local feeling, believe that the Reds would respond 
to the Prince’s invitation. The selection by the eighty Irre- 
concilables in the Chamber of any leader who was chosen for 
hatred to the Church would be a disaster for the Republic, 
for it would break up the Liberal party, render its open acces- 
sion to power impossible, and enable all the Conservatives to 
say that the true Republican programme involved a campaign 
against religion. The Eighty would not matter alone, but 
this Chamber was elected when the priests were making them- 
selves obnoxious to the peasantry, and its latent tone, kept 
down mainly by prudential considerations, is decidedly anti- 
cleric,—so anti-cleric that an extremely moderate proposal by 
M. Dufaure to expend only £12,000 a year in increasing 
the salaries of the poorest of the village curés was last 
week voted down. And the selection of this particular 
leader would be the most disastrous of all, because it 
would show that on Church questions the Extreme Left 
had so given itself up to its hatreds, that it was willing to 
follow a Prince of the dynasty it most dreads, that Prince 
liable at any moment to become the head of his family, and 
besides a man in whom, while it retains its reason, no party 
reposes the slightest trust. It may well be that in his anti- 
clericalism he has been sincere, as he undoubtedly has been 
consistent, but it is at least equally clear that no conviction 
has ever stood in the way of his own interest. A Jacobin who 
accepts appanages must always be distrusted, but a Jacobin 
who accepts appanages without making a return for them 
in allegiance to the dynasty which bestows them deserves 
the distrust he rouses. If the Ultras, maddened by 
annoyance, not at clerical ascendancy, but at the modera- 
tion of their own leaders, throw themselves into the 
arms of such a leader, the future of Republicanism in France 
would once more be dark indeed. We cannot, however, 
believe that they will commit or even discuss such a blunder. 
Frenchmen, however extreme their opinions, never quite lose 
their distrusts, and the Reds of to-day, like the Reds of the 
Terror, will be slow to be convinced, that a Prince can desire 
power for other than personal reasons ; that if he obtains it, 
he will not use it either to reseat the dynasty, or to be him- 
self the founder or a branche cadette. They can have no sym- 
pathy with a Prince who, however great his abilities may be, 
or however much he may agree with them on a single point, 
has never displayed the slightest sympathy with their govern- 
ing idea, respect for the common multitude,—who, if he were 
sincere, would be no better President than many another man 
of his opinions ; and if he were insincere, would add one more 
formidable Pretender to the list which distracts France. 
They cannot desire a Prince for their leader because 
he is a Prince, and fortunately for France, they have 
no other inducement to select Prince Jerome. In the 
tribune he must always be formidable, for he is at once 
audacious, eloquent, and epigrammatic, and has a dis- 
dain of interruption and insult which has all the effect of 
unusual self-control. He speaks straight to the point, does 
not care what he says, and frequently expresses with extreme 
boldness and freedom the inner thought of a considerable 
section of his audience. But his oratory is not necessary to 
‘the Radicals, and he brings them no other aid, He 
has given no proof that he is a statestaan. He cannot 
| marshal a party. He has a Stuart-like faculty of evoking 
‘hatreds among those with whom he comes in contact, and in 





went on calmly and impassively, declaring that the Clericals spite of his immense knowledge of foreign politics he has 
had lost Alsace and Lorraine, and indicating that the Papacy ' never succeeded in a mission. Of direct weight with any sec- 
rather than Germany was the true enemy of France. His_ tion of Frenchmen he has not a trace, We have always argued, 
speech, addressed though it was to a hostile body, three- 'and still believe, that if the Prince Imperial died, the Bona- 
fourths of whose members would willingly have sent him to | partists would be compelled to accept Prince Jerome as their 
the block, created a profound sensation, nor is the fact unin- leader; but they would accept him in spite of their hatred, as the 
telligible. A Jacobin Prince of the Blood, as Carlyle has said in his , Guisards accepted Henry IV. At present they regard him as a 
mordant sketch of Philippe Egalité, is always a terrible figure; | traitor, false to the dynasty and the party, and M. Paul de Cas- 
and Jerome Bonaparte, leaning there in the half-light over | sagnac pours upon him those vitriolic insults by which he is 
the tribune, with his face looking as if it had come accustomed to provoke other men to the duel, which a Prince of 
off a coin of the first Empire, pouring out epigrams the Blood cannot offer. His young cousin openly opposed his 
against the Church, and calling for the expulsion of | candidature for Corsica, and in the Empress he has a sleepless 
the Jesuits, was, in the eyes of all Frenchmen, aj and unforgiving enemy. He can offer no alliance between 
Jacobin Prince of the Blood declaring that on the one | the Bonapartists and the Reds, and except the Bonapartists, 
question which stirs every Frenchman, and on which alone | whom is he to lead? The Clericals regard him as the Evil 
this particular Chamber is indocile, he was on the side of the| One. The Legitimists have none of the tolerance for him 
most extreme and Revolutionary ideas. ‘Death—tothe Church— | which they might have for a Monarchist favoured by the 
on my honour and conscience,’ votes this new Philip of Orleans. | Church. The Orleanists hate him not only as they hate all 
The Prince announced himself, as M. Paul de Cassagnac, in his | Bonapartists, but as a man who is at once a Bonaparte and a 
frightful diatribe against him, says, as Jerome Egalité. | reminder that a cadet branch which aspires to be more than 
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cadet is always a nuisance to the dynasty, and often an injury 
to the country. The peasantry know of him nothing but his 
name, and if they reverence the name, look to his cousin as 
their future Emperor. There is nothing in his position to 
attract the Ultras; and nothing in himself save this,—that if 
they would raise him to a Dictatorship, he might in return 
hand. over to them the Church for a prey, and so ensure to 
their Republic the settled hostility which no institution in 
France has as yet permanently survived. 





THE HELLENIC ELEMENT IN THE EASTERN 
PROBLEM. 

HE. last contribution of Mr. Gladstone—contained in his 

article in the December number of the Contemporary Review 
—to the discussion of the Eastern Question is well calculated to 
add even to the reputation he has already gained, as the leading 
advocate of the policy which is best both for humanity and for the 
interests of the British Empire in the East. It is with satis- 
faction that we recognise how the principles which we have 
maintained for months past in these columns, as the only true 
ones in relation to the Hellenic side of the Eastern difficulty, 
are supported in every detail by Mr. Gladstone, and further 
corroborated by fresh authority and enlarged experiences. 
The culminating point in Mr. Gladstone’s argument, as in 
ours, is contained in his appeal to such Englishmen even 
as are influenced by a preponderating dread of some indefinite 
injury to England arising out of any resettlement of the 
position of the Christian races in the East of Europe, 
not to cast away the opportunity of attaching the powerful 
aid of the Greek race to the side of England. “To them,” 
he writes, “I desire to point out that if they think 
it urgently required for England, in the face of Russia, 
to establish an independent position and influence in the 
Levant, by some more enduring means than vaunting menace 
or mere parade, or proclaiming schemes of the most unmiti- 
gated selfishness, they have now such an opportunity as never 
before was offered. Of that people who still fondle in their 
memories the names of Canning and of Byron, there are in the 
Levant, we may safely say, four millions, on whose affections 
we may take a standing hold, by giving a little friendly care at 
this juncture to the case of the Hellenic provinces. They 
want, not Russian institutions, but such a freedom as we 
enjoy. They want for their cause an advocate who is not 
likely to turn into an adversary ; one whose temptations lie in 
other quarters ; who cannot (as they fondly trust) ask anything 
from them, or in any possible contingency, through durable 
opposition of sympathies orinterests, inflict anything upon them.” 
If proof were required of the thoroughly patriotic point 
of view-from which Mr. Gladstone looks at the situation in the 
East, the proof would be here. He does not believe, indeed, as 
he observes elsewhere, with justifiable emphasis, that a policy 
of merely selfisi: professions is a justifiable or reputable policy 
for British statesmanship. He holds that the right thing 
should be done, even at the cost of some apparent clashing 
with an exaggerated conception of national expediency. At 
the same time, the interest and the honour of England are 
continually present to his thought, and he is happy to find 
that, in'the redress of the grievances of the suffering races 
crushed by Ottoman oppression, the course which is best for 
England’s honour is also best for the selfish and utilitarian 
objects of cautious and unenthusiastic citizens. 

In the course of the observations which lead up to this con- 
clusion, Mr. Gladstone takes occasion to notice, briefly but suc- 
cinetly, the chief phases of Hellenic nationality through all the 
chequered history of two thousand years—from the fall of 
ancient Hellas beneath the domination of Rome and its 
resurrection to imperial rank and power in the Byzantine 
epoch, to its new development in spite of all the unspeakable 
evils and wrongs of Ottoman barbarism. Much of this part of 
the article belongs more to the sphere of historic criticism than 
to that of contemporary politics. It is not, however, without 
its relevancy to the question of the hour. The Turcomaniacs 
who. affect to believe, or who really believe, that the Greek 
Revolntion was a mistake because Greece has not be- 
come, at once all that ancient Hellas was, are more 
than answered, so far as their reproach contains any portion 
of truth, by the recollections which Mr. Gladstone evokes. 
Greece has not been everything which the Philhellenic enthu- 
siasts prophesied. Granted. But Greece has been everything 
that. could have been reasonably expected after such a past 
spent under the despotism of Turkey, and after the short- 
sighted and unjust curtailment of the fair proportions 





of Greek nationality sanctioned by the - grudging founders 
of the Hellenic kingdom. The revolted Hellenic population 
had for four centuries been crushed and ground down 
under a system far from uniform in a thousand poin 
yet uniform only in this,—that it was fatal to. the growth 
of the highest excellence. It is in and through freedom 
only that. preparations for fuller freedom can be made, 
Of the arbitrary limitations imposed upon free Hellas My, 
Gladstone writes with a-directness as wise as courageous,—*“ An 
error” most “ grievous in its consequences: was the narrow 
amount of territory accorded to the new kingdom, asif at once - 
to abate the high hopes and rebuke the noble daring of itg 
people, and to condemn the infant State to a deplorable weak. 
ness and perpetual. tutelage,” In spite of the persistent taing 
of foreign enslavement, in spite of the artificial pettiness to 
which the new Hellas was: condemned, the nation which 
has doubled its population in less than two generations, 
which has quintupled the number of its school-children 
and raised the number of its schools seven-fold, which 
has quadrupled its revenues and its trade, and which 
within the last decade alone has raised the value of its trade 
with Great Britain from £923,000 to £2,332,000, cannot be 
described as a State which has “gone back,” or an experis 
ment in liberty which has “failed.” Would to Heaven that 
the unemancipated provinces of Hellas, still crushed beneath 
the yoke of Turkish barbarism and bankruptcy, were similar 
*¢ failures,” and had an opportunity of “ going back” ing 
similar fashion ! 

The question of the day as regards the Hellenes une 
doubtedly is whether the Hellenic provinces shall or shall 
not be admitted to all the advantages which the concert 
of the Powers.or the Slavic sword is likely to obtain 
for the Sclavic provinces. Upon this point Mr. Gladstone 
adopts, from a speaker at the Athenian public meeting at 
the Pnyx a few weeks ago, the account of the only real 
distinction, so far as such a distinction can be called 
real in its bearing upon justice and reform, which exists bee 
tween the Hellenic and the Sclavic plea. for redress of 
grievances. “The Sclavs have risen this year; the Greeks 
have not.” Mr. Gladstone admits that there is a material 
difference between “those who show that their enfranchise- 
ment is required by the general tranquillity and those who 
do not.” He takes note, however, of the statement advanced 
authoritatively by the representatives of Greek opinion, that 
the reason why the Greeks have not risen like the Sclavs 
was because they had received assurances from the great Powers 
that the “‘ Greek nation, which for the time refrained from com- 
plicating the situation, should at the settlement obtain the same 
advantages as the Sclavs.” This is undoubtedly an importe 
ant matter, if it can be substantiated. Of the duty of 
doing the Greeks justice there can be no question. Why 
should the Sclavs be exceptionally favoured? Is.it merely 
because they have a Russian protector? I+ is not the business 
of Europe or of England to admit this plea ; neither can it be 
the wise policy of Turkey to refuse concessions to her less 
dangerous subjects which she may be forced to grant to her 
more dangerous ones,—and in fact, the Porte has repeatedly 
professed its desire to make its reforms general, and to 
draw no distinctions. Let Turkey be kept to her word. Let 
Hellenes have the same opportunities of progress as Sclavs, 
If no other Power be the champion of Hellenic freedom, let 
England be that. champion, The Hellenic nation, the natural 
rival of Muscovite preponderance and Pansclavist propagandism, 


‘will repay that protection a thousandfold. If England rises 


to the height of her duties and her interests in the Hellenic 
Question—even as Lord Palmerston desired fourteen years 
ago—we may be certain that the confidence of 1825, so 
honourable and so advantageous toour nation, will be renewed, 
and that a larger Hellas will again proclaim that “ the Greek 
nation places the sacred deposit of its liberty, independence, 
and political existence under the absolute protection of Great 
Britain.” 





THE PRESIDENTAL SCANDAL, 

HERE can be no doubt that the best men in the United 
States look upon the doubts which have arisen as to the 
Presidental election as one of the most perilous crises though 
which the Constitution of the Union has ever passed. Nay, 
the Zimes correspondent of Thursday goes so far as to say that 
the feeling in the Union is so strong on the subject, that even 
one of the most sacred principles of that sacred Constitution is 
likely to be changed. Indeed, no one can doubt that though 
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there would be nothing new in the election of a President whose 


opponent had obtained the ee majority, there would be | 
something very staggering to popular confidence indeed in the 
election of such a President by one vote,—which vote would be 
lost, if any one of three very dubious and questionable party 
manipulations of the electoral machinery of an evenly divided 
Stateshould turn outto have been unjustifiable or corrupt. It 
should not be possible to say of the President of the United 
States that his appointment was determined much as the gaining 
of a prize-ticket in a corrupt lottery company might be deter- 
mined. Yet this is what many will say of the next President of 
the United States, whichever of the two candidates proves to be 
elected, though much more generally and with more plausi- 
bility perhaps, if the choice falls upon Mr. Hayes than if the 
choice falls upon Mr, Tilden. If Mr. Tilden is chosen, 
proceedings like those reported in Ouachita County, | 
Louisiana, where men, are said to have been murdered 
and women outraged by the democratic agitators, will be 
declared to have turned the scale, and the authorities 
will be sharply attacked for permitting the votes from 
such counties to be accepted at all. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Hayes is chosen, there will be a general feeling, not solely 
on the Democratic side, but also, as the action of one 
or two of the Republican deputies in South Carolina shows, 
on the Republican side, that his election was obtained 
by the agency of thoroughly unscrupulous party men on 
the Returning-Boards cf the three doubtful States. And 
as far as we can see, there will be plenty of reason on 
the losing side for grave charges against their opponents, 
whichever that side may prove to be, and for the bitter 
feeling that the election has not been one of fair-play, whether 
the Republican or the Democratic candidate wins, though even 
more reason in the ease of the former event than of the latter. 
Clearly here is a great political calamity, the recurrence of 
which the people of the United States must prevent at all 
hazards if they are to redeem their reputation as the 
shrewdest people on earth; and the only question,—and a 
very difficult question it is,—is as to how the recurrence of 
such a calamity can best be prevented without letting the 
chance of other and worse calamities slip in, by the very 
machinery by which the recurrence of this is put out of the 
question. 

We observe that our contemporary, the Economist, argued 
last week that the true remedy is to aecept as the regular 
method of electing the President the method which the 
Constitution itself now prescribes in particnlar cases,— 
which, by the way, it somewhat misdescribes. There is 
no provision for the two Houses of Congress to vote together 
to elect the President, even in case of an equal number of votes 
for the highest on the list of candidates returned. In that 
case, the rule is, by the 12th article of the Constitution, that 
the House of Representatives, voting by States—the repre- 
sentatives of each State having only one vote each—elects the 
President, while the Senate, in case of an equal vote for Vice- 
President, elects the Vice-President. It is true that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate sit together to count 
the votes, but they do not vote together. However, that is a 
mere detail. It is, of course, quite possible that if the prin- 
ciple of the Presidental election be altered, a completely new 
modification may be .substituted which is not at present 
suggested in the Constitution at all, and it is perhaps almost 
as likely that the choice of the President should in that 
case be left to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
voting together, as left to the House of ‘Representatives alone 
voting by States, the representatives of each State having 
but one vote. The real objection to such an arrangement would 
not lie in the detail of the plan, but in the possibility that, if left 
to the choice of any limited body at all, the result might be 
determined by corrupt means,—that the waverers in such a 
body might be bought. And no doubt, if there were any fear 
that that would happen, and go on happening, the remedy would 
be worse than the evil itself. The worst that can be now said, 
is that in two or three States the balance is turned by 
intimidation or corruption. But in ease the President 
were elected by the House of Representatives, or by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate voting as one body, 
or by any limited number of men chosen for some other 
purpose, then a very important. proportion of the electors of the 
President might be direetly bribed to vote for some one candi- 
date. Of course this would be what is vulgarly termed jump- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

However, we do not deny that there might be very weighty 
rejoinders made to these suggestions. It might be said, for 








instance, that at one time our own House of Commons 
was corrupt, nay, that for anything we know, the. selection 
of a Prime Minister was sometimes determined by the 
votes of persons who had formerly received or who ex- 
pected to receive ‘favours’ at his hand, and that the 
way in which we got rid of that danger was not by 
placing the selection of a Prime Minister in the hands of a 
popular majority too big to bribe, but by making the choice 
so important, and directing so much public attention and 
criticism to it, as to render it quite impossible that, unless 
the public conscience were really indifferent to corruption 
under such circumstances, corruption could be permitted. And 
certainly it is much easier to get rid of corruption by directing 
a stream of light on such a transaction as this, and making it 
the focus of national interest, than by any elaborate system 
of mechanical checks. If, as we suggested last week, the 
Supreme Court were entrusted with the superintendenee of the 
Presidential election, even the Supreme Court might be sus- 
pected of corruption,—during the war it was not always regarded 
as quite free from sinister influences,—and the only guarantees 
for the Supreme Court, the dignity in which it holds itself 
and the strong light which is thrown upon its proceedings. 
might be made into quite as good guarantees for the purity of 
the Legislature, if the Legislature were once entrusted with the 
duty of choosing the President. It is no doubt quite cen- 
ceivable that if the choice of the President were accorded to the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or the two Houses of 
Congress sitting together, we should hear before long of an 
attempted “ transaction.” But we suspect the mere scale and 
importance of such a transaction would be the best security 
against its being repeated. Once let the American people see 
their chosen Legislature trifling with the most solemn and 
impressive of its duties, and we should hardly hear of 
the same thing happening again. We think we might safely 
expect to see a great change in the public sentiment. of 
the United States, a great increase of rigour, set in from 
that very hour. Certainly it is remarkable that in the 
election of the Senate charges of corruption of this kind 
have been exceedingly rare. Yet the Senate is elected by 
the State Legislatures, and a Senator’s post is an office 
much coveted, not only for its political influence, but also for 
its share of public patronage. And it might reasonably 
be maintained that, in spite of the infinitely more valuable 
patronage at the disposal of the President, the far greater dig- 
nity and importance of his position, and the far deeper public 
interest attaching to the selection of the ruler of the Union, 
would protect this choice also, if made publicly by either 
House or by both Houses of Congress, from the abuses feared. 

However, there is this serious objection to the proposal of 
our contemporary, that undoubtedly the framers of the Con- 
stitution did attach—mistakenly, we think—vast importance 
to the principle that no element of the political structure 
ought to absorb, or be made susceptible of absorbing, 
into itself, all the more important political functions. 
it was not intended that the President should have 
the absolute power to over-rule Congress, or Congress 
the power to over-rule the President. It was not in- 
tended that the States should be able to encroach on 
the province of the Federal Union, or that the Federal 
Union should be able to encroach upon the States. It would 
certainly be said in America, if it were proposed that either or 
both Houses of Congress should elect the President, that this 
would tend to make Congress too powerful, and to put its 
creature.into the Executive; whereas, the Constitution in- 
tended that the Executive should be chosen by the pegple, 
with sufficient power, and not without sufficient motive as 
well as sufficient power, to limit and influence for the better 
the action of Congress. No doubt it would be a great blow 
to a very favourite idea of the American people, if it 
should ever be decided that the President was not, to be the 
choice of a popular vote taken for the purpose, but rather 
the nominee of a deliberative body, elected in great measure 
for other purposes by the people. That, we cannot doubt, will 
be held in America as a very formidable objection to any such 
plan as.our contemporary proposes. And_if it be a final objection, 
we can see no remedy beyond the natural one of doing away with 
the pure sham of a double election, and putting the arrangements 
for securing the fairness of existing rules under the, care of 
some dignified and trusted authority, like the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or any other which may recommend itéelf 
to the people as worthy of equal or greater confidence, One thing 
no conjuring can do,—namely, secure perfect fairness witbeut 
the aid of individuals or classes whose fairness is above sugpician. 
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You cannot get a surer fulcrum for any political lever than the 
point in the sphere affected which the widest political know- 
ledge suggests as the firmest, and the highest political char- 
acter can answer for as the most trustworthy. 





MR. FORSTER ON POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


M* FORSTER pointed out in his address at Aberdeen 
many departments of study a good knowledge of which 
would be of great use to the future politician. But, as Goethe 
said to Eckermann, it is always an advantage to have any clear bit 
of knowledge; and what we think Mr. Forster might have helped 
his hearers to understand with even more advantage to them- 
selves, is the reason why accomplished students, furnished with 
knowledge of a more than ordinary extent and precision, are not 
more powerful as politicians than they are,—are indeed so often 
specially known for their want of influence, for their tendency 
to go wrong. Mr. Forster said, truly enough, that the culture 
which fits a man to exercise a great influence in politics is by 
no means chiefly book-culture,—that many a man almost 
destitute of book-culture will yet wield an influence, and it 
may be a very healthy and noble influence, in politics, which 
the most accomplished of essayists and readers and thinkers 
altogether fail to acquire. This is no doubt true, and Mr. 
Forster would, we think, have done more for his audience 
by explaining why it is that intellectual culture—even of the 
kind which he sees to be specially useful in politics—so often 
fails to increase, and not unfrequently seems to decrease, the 
political power of the man who possesses it, than he did by 
merely enumerating the many good political purposes for 
which such culture might be rightly used, if only those who 
have it, were the men so to use it. Why is it that there seems 
to be something very like a real mutual distrust between 
political sagacity and wide knowledge,—that men like 
Mr. Greg, to whose warnings of ‘Rocks’ ahead Mr. 
Forster referred, are always seeing disasters in what the 
mass of practical politicians regard as substantial reforms ; 
while men like Mr. Grant Duff, whose surveys of the wide 
field of political ignorance and political knowledge are so 
brilliant and entertaining, instead of gaining new power as 
practical politicians by their attainments, only get the most 
dangerous and paralysing of all reputations,—that for a doc- 
trinaire omniscience? Mr. Forster might, we think, have read 
men of culture a lesson on the dangers of their pursuits in 
relation to the direction these pursuits are apt to give to their 
practical aims in politics, which would have been much 
newer and more instructive than the enumeration of the many 
obvious uses of knowledge, in politics no less than in any 
other career. 

The great danger of intellectual men in relation to politics 
is that they will over-rate the importance of that which they 
have acquired at so much pains, and be too much guided by it 
in judging of political questions,—the most important elements 
of which are often not to be gathered from any such culture at 
all, but only by practical experience of popular forces, popular 
sufferings, and popular demands. We say that the most 
important elements of these questions are ‘‘ often” not to be 
derived from intellectual study at all, but we are quite aware 
that in some cases, especially in relation to questions connected 
with economical science, practical men have often fallen 
into a mistake exactly corresponding to that into which in 
general the men of book-culture are apt to fall,—namely, that 
they have under-rated the value of conclusions derived from- 
abstract reasoning, when in fact those conclusions were 
infinitely the most important of all the considerations 
bearing on the problems with which they had to deal. 
But though it is true that in relation to certain matters 
going to the very heart of financial policy, the book-culture 
men had the advantage of the practical men, yet this was a 
somewhat exceptional case, as exceptional as is the knowledge 
of the theory of the projectile in relation to artillery. In 
general, good politics depend much less on anything that can 
be called complete theoretic knowledge, than on a just moral 
estimate of the mutual attitude of a people and their Govern- 
ment,—a true appreciation of the reality and intensity of the 
grievances alleged, on the one hand, and of the capacity and 
sincerity with which these evils are gauged and dealt with on the 
other hand. For such purposes, the special knowledge needed can 
almost always be obtained at will, as you obtain necessary 
practical information for your immediate purpose from a 
cyclopeedia or any other book of reference; while the practi- 
cal sagacity needed cannot be acquired at all except 
by those who have deep sympathies with the people, 


and the tact to discriminate between what is genuine and 
what is untrue, or at least only plausible, in popular 
statements. Take the Eastern Question, for example, Mr 
Grant Duff told us all some months ago that what wag 
wanted was more consuls, better consular reports, abler diplo. 
matic dissertations in every way, before we could come to an 
conclusion. Now that is a very good illustration of what we 
mean by saying that book-culture is very apt to lead men off 
the true scent, to make them attach infinitely too much im. 
portance to certain fine and not very important details of g 
problem, when the main considerations are all ready to their - 
hand, Mr, Grant Duff may be quite right, that for the pur. 
poses of those administrators who are to reform—if any one ig 
to reform—the abuses of the Turkish Government we want more 
knowledge than we have yet got, and that such knowl 
would be almost essential. But it is starting a wholly false 
scent to pretend that this is the first desideratum in making 
up our minds on the Eastern Question. You might just ag 
well say that before you interfered to prevent a murder, you 
must call for the fullest evidence as to the family disputes in 
which the murderous design originated. What is called cul- 
ture is just as apt to direct attention from that which is of 
the essence of a problem, to that which is a comparatively 
trumpery detail in politics, as in other matters. Every one 
knows that the actor can learn a good deal from books as to 
how he should so act as to interest his audience, but that what 
he can so learn is almost nothing compared with what he must 
learn, either from those who have practical experience of the 
stage and its difficulties, or from that practical divination of 
the most interesting element in a situation which is the mono. 
poly of true genius for the stage. And so it might well happen 
that the study of literary criticism on acting would so divert 
an actor’s mind from the most important to the least important 
of the elements of success, as to make him a worse instead of 
a better actor. That is just how accomplished politicians like 
Mr. Greg and Mr. Grant Duff so often contrive to mislead 
themselves and others as to political questions, by virtue not, 
indeed, of their accomplishments, but of the misleading stress 
which those accomplishments induce them to lay on points 
which are of the accidents and not of the essence of their 
subjects. 

Again, it is certain that book-culture tends, in politics as in 
other things, to distribute the attention over so many aspects 
of a subject, that the power of grasping and dealing with it 
surely as a whole is very often positively weakened. We have 
seen such results repeatedly, both in the speeches of such 
men as Mr. Lowe and the writings of such men as Mr, 
Greg. It is clear, for instance, that in politics very dense 
ignorance often characterises those whose interests are most 
profoundly concerned in political legislation. Politicians like 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Greg see this, and raise a hue and cry 
about the frightful dangers of democratic legislation, as if 
there were no dangers, and no frightful dangers, on the other 
side. The truth no doubt is that to be identified with any 
widespread interest is compatible with frightful ignorance, but 
it is also true that very wide knowledge is compatible with 
exceedingly narrow interests; and that, politically, narrow in- 
terests with wide knowledge, often prove far more mischievous 
than wide interests with narrow knowledge. For interest keeps 
a constant hold on the mind, and by its frequent twinges and 
pinches teaches us much in the political sphere which know- 
ledge, without the stimulus of interest, never manages to teach 
at all. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Greg were alike eloquent, for in- 
stance, on the danger of committing so much political power 
as the Bills of 1866 or 1867 proposed to commit to the 
ignorant masses; but as none know better than Mr. Forster, 
without the Reform Bill of 1867, the Education Bill of 1870 
would have been impossible. The mutual jealousies between 
Churchmen and Dissenters went near enough to defeating that 
Bill, in spite of Mr. Forster’s own generalship, and the steady 
pressure of the great interests of the enfranchised houses 
holders. It was not the knowledge—nor the zeal for know- 
ledge—of such men as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Greg, that pro- 
duced the working force which carried the Education 
Bill, but the pressure of ignorance desiring knowledge; 
and in a great number of similar cases we have learned 
that even an ignorant multitude understood their own 
most urgent needs a great deal better than an enlightened 
aristocracy. Mr. Lowe was one of the first of the class 
thus dispossessed of the chief political power to find out 
the necessity of “educating our masters,” but his masters had 
felt the necessity of being educated before he felt the necessity 





of educating them ; and it was they who enabled Mr. Forster 
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to carry the Bill. Book-culture is very apt to puzzle and be- 
wilder those who have it, by the variety of the aspects in 
which it presents great questions, of which a comparatively 
unenlightened sagacity gets and keeps a grasp such as mere 
knowledge cannot emulate. Political culture, once acquired, is 
always aided by knowledge ; but the secret of political culture 
is wide and deep sympathies, and without that great foundation, 
so-called knowledge is quite as likely to lead into the wrong 


path as into the right. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S REPORT. 


HE Egyptian Bondholders were evidently right in selecting 
T Mr. Goschen as their plenipotentiary. We cannot go 
into ecstacies over his plan, because we still feel an incurable 
doubt as to some of his data, and because we believe the pro- 

rtion of revenue mortgaged to the debt to be too great for 
any Turkish ruler to endure patiently, but it is certain that he 
has done the very best which could be done for his clients by any 
negotiator in his position. He displayed great tact in winning 
over the French Bondholders, and so putting an end to the inter- 
national contest of which Egyptian financiers had so skilfully 
availed themselves. He displayed unusual firmness as well 
as persuasiveness in his treatment of the Khedive, who 
evidently fought throughout like a clever man of the world 
who wants to be “ pulled through,” but does not want to give 
up too much of his own enjoyments ; and there was something 
of the true genius for business, of the insight which nobody 
can teach, in all his dealings with the Minister of Finance. 
His plan appears to have been the only true one to adopt 
in dealing with an Oriental Prince,—first to ascertain 
what the country did actually pay; next, to ascertain 
the proportion of this sum which the Prince would insist 


on controlling; and thirdly, to secure the strongest 
guarantees obtainable that the remainder should be 
actually applied to the service of the Debt. Upon none 


of these points did Mr. Goschen obtain absolute security, 
but upon all he obtained the best security of which circum- 
stances admitted. He did not obtain, for instance, absolute 
proof that the revenue of Egypt amounted to £10,500,000 in 
cash. No one who had not devoted years to the study of 
Arabic accounts could obtain such proof. But he satisfied 
himself by rigid cross-examination that Egyptian officials 
thought so, that French inquirers were satisfied of the fact, 
and that “the secret agent of a Government neither French 
nor English,” after much inquiry, had arrived at a similar 
conclusion. He also satisfied himself—and the discovery 
was, perhaps, the most important made in the investi- 
gation—that the Egyptian Finance Minister, so far from 
playing the regular game, and trying to exaggerate his 
revenue in order to borrow easily, was intent on depreciat- 
ing his resources in order to tempt his creditors into a compo- 
sition, He extorted money right and left, and then denied he 
had it ; and paid the difference partly into his own coffers and 
partly, we fear, into those of the Khedive, whose unsuspicious 
innocence we find it impossible to credit. Rough and careless 
as Oriental Princes are, it is next to impossible, unless they 
live secluded, to rob them heavily without their knowing 
that they are robbed. Too many people are interested 
in telling them the facts. That, however, makes no 
difference to the result. If it is certain that the Finance 
Minister or his master were intent on depreciating, and 
not on appreciating, their own revenue returns, the proba- 
bility that the larger are the truer estimates is very great in- 
deed. It comes, then, to this, that Mr. Goschen, one of the 
most experienced of financiers, M. Joubert, almost his equal 
in intelligence, a “ secret agent of another Government,” and 
all Egyptian officials believe that Egypt now pays into the 
Treasury £10,500,000 a year. The sum seems to us in- 
credible. It involves the assumption that Egypt yields, head 
for head, four times as much as Bengal; that its people are 
taxed, head for head, like Englishmen; that the culti- 
vated soil pays to the State a taxation like an English 
rental; that Egyptian railways are among the most profitable 
in the world; that, in fact, an Asiatic Court of the most 
corrupt and oppressive kind has succeeded in framing a 
perfect taxing-machine. It also involves the assumption that 
the Finance Minister, with a revenue two and a half times his 
State expenses, still thought it advisable or necessary to 
borrow from hand to mouth at rates often exceeding twenty- 
five per cent., and to risk bankruptcy in order to reduce his 
regular interest a little. We cannot even yet believe it all, but 
still we frankly admit that the evidence satisfied Europeans 








on the spot of whose honesty, intelligence, and financial 
experience there can be no doubt whatever. 

The revenue thus ascertained, Mr. Goschen fixed £4,500,000 
as the necessary expenditure for State purposes. We see no reason 
whatever to believe that the Khedive will keep within that 
limit. He has hitherto spent three times as much, at least, 
and there is no proof that he has been suddenly converted 
from an ambitious spendthrift, ambitious of a great fortune for 
his family, as well as of territorial extensions, into an English 
financier. If he can borrow, we believe he will borrow, like 
any other Turk, and Mr. Goschen by putting his credit 
straight is helping him to borrow. We are bound, however, 
to admit that not only did Mr. Goschen think £4,000,000 
sufficient, but that the Khedive fought strenuously for another 
million, and ultimately extorted £4,500,000, which looks 
prima facie as if he knew how much he must have, and at aH 
events intended to keep within it. The doubt is only a doubt, 
proceeding mainly from incurable disbelief in the  self- 
restraint in money matters of any Turk whatever, and the 
apparent evidence is so far the other way. The deduction 
for the State being made, there remains, if the revenue is 
real, £6,000,000 a year, and this has to be secured to the 
national creditor. Mr. Goschen takes the whole of it 
in one form or another, and he is, perhaps, not in the 
wrong. It is of no use to remit it, or any portion 
of it. That the Egyptian Fellaheen should be stripped to 
their skins to supply the extravagance, past and present, of a 
foreign conqueror, a Turk, who does not give them civilised 
government in return, is no doubt an iniquity, but it is an 
iniquity which Mr. Goschen had no power of arresting. If 
the Debt were repudiated to-morrow, not an inch more skin 
would be left to the poor Fellah. The Khedive would have 
more money, and the Pashas and Beys would have more, and 
the foreign blood-suckers calling themselves promoters of 
industrial enterprise would have more, but the peasant would 
not be a copper-piece the richer. The Turk takes all there is 
to take, and will take all while he reigns, whether it be 
to pay interest, or to build useless sugar refineries, and 
enrich Finance Ministers who can afterwards be squeezed. 
The bondholder may as well have the money as the Khedive, 
and the only point of practical importance is to secure his 
getting it. Mr. Goschen does not absolutely secure this. If 
the Khedive likes to take the money, he can take it, for the 
native sub-collectors will obey his orders, and if he tells them 
to put the money into the Nile, they will put it into the Nile, 
let any European do or say anything he pleases. But Mr. 
Goschen has done all he or anybody else can do. He has 
secured the appointment of decent Europeans as collectors, 
and has therefore secured that if the Khedive does not resist, 
and resist pretty openly, the money shall go to the bond- 
holders, and nobody else. That is a very considerable thing 
to have accomplished, and we do not wonder that having 
accomplished it, Mr. Goschen’s reception by the Bondholders 
was enthusiastic. No doubt, the enthusiasm was increased by 
absurd expectations. Many bondholders dream of the rise of 
their stock to par—that is, that it will become 30 per cent. 
more valuable than, say, Italian Stock—and many more can- 
not rid themselves of the belief that they are dealing with 
a civilised State, instead of a State four or five centuries behind 
a country like Spain, but still they have reason for their 
congratulations. They are very much better off than they 
were when Mr. Goschen went out, and have purchased their 
additional security without consenting to bribes, or trans- 
actions, or trickeries of any kind. All the surplus revenue 
of Egypt, more than half the total receipts, is promised to 
them, in such a manner that a financier like Mr. Goschen, 
a man of great experience and probity, thinks they will 

et it. 
‘ We do not. We think there is just such a chance of getting 
it as might justify a millfonaire in investing some portion of 
his surplus income in the speculation, and should strenuously 
advise all country clergymen, widows, and people whose in- 
vestments are important to them, to get out of the stock the 
very instant they can do so without ruin; but we frankly 
acknowledge the weight of authority is against us, and we have 
stated the facts on the other side as favourably to that side as 
we can. Indeed, we have stated them too favourably, for as 
the Times has pointed out, there is a transaction in the middle 
of all this—the clearing-off of the unfunded debt by bonds 
secured on the railways—which is of the essence of the plan, 
and is not accomplished yet; but still, with good-luck and 
peace it may be accomplished, and then there will be no 
argument against the value of Egyptian Bonds but this :—They 
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remain dependent on the willingness of a Turk to see more than 
half his revenue, obtained by great labour and oppressiveness 
of administration, go away for ever to Infidels in Western 
Europe, who, if it happens to stop en route, can do nothing to 
him. That is the only substantial argument, and its force will 
of course depend absolutely upon the degree to which bond- 
holders. believe in the self-restraint and faithfulness of Asiatic 


despots. 





THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 

HE indications of the week have been few, but they have 
not been peaceful. The preliminary Conference has been 

fixed for December 8, and the formal Conference for December 
15,but Russia continues arming, as if her rulers had little belief 
in the results of negotiation; and the Turks are evidently 
gaining courage during the delay. The Porte has issued a 
Circular, stating that it will in no case listen to a proposal of 
foreign occupation, and its statesmen appear to rely entirely 
on their conviction that in the last resort an independent Turkey 
is»too essential to Europe to be suffered to fight unassisted. 
This; impression is no doubt greatly strengthened by the tone 
of a part of the English Press, which never ceases assert- 
ing three things,—that Russia is weak; that Turkey is 
strong; and that Austria and England will in the end be 
compelled to resist Russian advance. The statements 
published about Russia are of the most extraordinary 
kind. She is said to be threatening all Europe, and to be 
rousing, “ most imprudently,” her entire population, yet she 
canmot, itis alleged, enter Turkey with more than 50,000 men, 
and ¢annot find money for her immediate military expenses. 
On the other hand, Turkey will have: half-a-million of men 
under arms, and as she will take payment of taxes in kind, 
will have little necessity for money. Both statements are, of 
course, almost grotesque in their inaccuracy, the Russians being 
at: least as strong as before the Crimean war, and with the 
advantage of railways for transport to the south, while the 
Turks have far less means of feeding masses of men than in 
1856. Their provinces have endured twenty more years of 
plunder, Taxes paid in kind are useful when an army is 
cantoned in a province, but in a war onthe frontiers of an 
empire like Turkey they are useless, as the difficulty of 
transport from province to province is insuperable. Then the 
action of foreign Powers is represented as most favourable-to 
the Ottomans. The Turks are told every day that Con- 
stantinople cannot’ be allowed to fall into Russian hands, that 
the Indian Mussulmans are full of excitement in their favour, 
and that Lord Beaconsfield, who is definitively on their side, 
never enjoyed so fully the confidence of his countrymen. 
They are encouraged, in fact, by the despatch of English 
engineers and English artillerymen, to hope that England, 
though averse from war, will at the last moment strike in to 
their aid. It is added that the Italians intend to resist the 
occupation of Bulgaria by Russia, and that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government may yet see fit to protest against a Russian 
advance. Indeed, the Viennese correspondent of the Telegraph, 
who is well informed from the Hungarian point of view, 
affirms distinctly that the Monarchy is swaying more and more 
towards the English alliance. All these statements, and many 
more like them, are received at Constantinople with the fullest 
because the most willing credence, until the Pashas imagine, 
or, at all events, say they imagine, that they are quite ready 
for war, and will concede nothing. Whether they are merely 
attempting to frighten Russia, or they really believe in their 
own strength, their language must have the same effect,—that 


of making it increasingly difficult for the Sultan to grant any | 


large or visible concessions, in the face of a population 
taught to imagine that it has only to resist, in order to 
maintain the aseendancy which it is instructed by its 
creed to believe part of the divine order of the world. 


It has therefore become increasingly probable that the Con- | 


ference will arrive at no conclusion which the Turks will 
bring themselves to accept, or in other words, that Russia will 


be compelled either to retire, and own herself unable to pro- | 


tect her kinsfolk, or to employ force to secure the guarantees 
which, asthe Ozar has informed his people, he has a right to 
demand. 

The only one of all these statements which is of any serious 
moment is the one which represents the Austrian Government 
as inclined to break away from the alliance of the Three 
Empires, and defend Turkey against a Russian invasion. Such 
a policy, if adopted, would no doubt be most menacing for 
Russia, and these statements are in all probability made in 


| good faith, and represent the wishes of the present ma 
|of Austrian foreign policy: There can» beno doubtothat thé» 
| Magyars sympathise strongly with the Turks, nor that Count 
| Andrassy, who is a Magyar, will support the Turks strongly iy 
| the Conference. The true question, however, is not what the 
| Magyars wish, or what Count: Andrassy will arrange 
in Council, but what the Emperor will decide when 
| finally called upon to use his Slav Army to put down the. 
| Slavie aspiration to be free from Mahommedan oppression, 
| We believe it will be found that he will not decide against 
| the Slavic side. It is said he will be tempted by an English 
| alliance, but he has seeured: no such alliance yet, and cannot 
| secure one of any substantial value until the British Parliament 
has met, and decided that it means to spend fifty millions in 
order to enable the Ottomans to misgovern the European 
populations of Turkey, a contingency too uncertain to 
tempt Francis Joseph to risk for the third time all the 
future of his House. It is said that he dreads the 
rise of Slavic States in European Turkey, lest they 
should attract his Slavic subjects, and this may be true in a 
degree; but he has to decide between the attraction which the 
South Slavs will exercise when free and when divided by creed 
from his own Slavs, and the attraction they exercise now, when 
enslaved and miserable, till all distinctions of creed are merged 
in pity and race-excitement. We do not believe that he will 
move at all, except for his own interest, which is to share in 
the provinces of Turkey; and hold that in spreading these 
reports, the Mussulman papers are doing their best to tempt 
Turkey to a resistance which can only end in the war which 
they say they do not desire. 

There is still a month to elapse before the hope of an ar- 
rangement expires, and there are still two unknown quantities in 
the situation. Nobody knows outside the Cabinet how far Lord 
Salisbury has been permitted to go in protecting the Christians 
of the East, and nobody knows whether General Ignatieff has 
or has not any guarantee to suggest which he would consider 
equivalent to am occupation of Bulgaria. Lord Salisbury, when 
he arrives at Constantinople, will have seen diplomatists of every 
nation except the important one, and may find that Russian 
demands, when frankly stated, are much more to his taste than 
he expects. Russia and Great Britain may come to an agree- 
ment before which Turkey will yield, and peace may be again 
restored to. a distracted Stock Exchange; but as yet, on the 
face of the known facts, and with every allowance for the facts 
which may still remain unknown, the drift of the hour is 
towards war in Eastern Europe. 











THE VANE BARONETCY. 

[’ is curious, if one thinks of it, that the old machinery of the 

novelists should have fallen into such general contempt. A 
story-teller who now makes his tale hinge on the fortunes ofa 
child changed at nurse, or a child stolen from its parents, or on a 
strange case of illegitimacy, or on the result of a secretmarriage, or 
on the bequest of an unexpected fortune, or on the death of a whole 
family by accident, or on any startling domestic tragedy, is 
considered very foolish, and only pardoned if he exhibits genius 
of an unusual kind in other directions. People will only just 
bear an unexpected revelation of the kind from George Eliot, and 
when an inferior hand makes the same attempt they tell him at once 
that his book might have found favour in the days of the Minerva 
Press, but now displays poverty of imagination. Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers turn with annoyance from a plot the basis of which 
is bigamy, and even Mr. Gilbert can hardly venture to use latent 
| insanity asa working motive-power. All that kind of thing is 

















| dismissed as unnatural, and slightly contemptible, as showing 
| poverty of invention ; and it is worth while, in a passing moment, 
|to inquire the reason why. It certainly is not because 
|odd incidents of that kind do not occasionally occur. 
The change of children is no doubt infrequent, for the very 
| obvious reason that criminals usually commit crime for their own 
| sake, and child-changing must usually be a crime committed for 
the sake of another; but still the temptations to it in any 
country where the descent of property or titles may depend on a 
male child being born must be so considerable, that it would 
be rash to assert that it never occurs. Secret marriages un- 
doubtedly do occur very frequently even now, though Gretna 
Green has lost its privilege, and sometimes under circumstances 
which are almost inexplicable, witnesses, in Scotland especially, 
| remaining silent out of a sort of perverseness. Excessively diffi- 
cult cases of legitimacy have repeatedly been argued in our own 
| time before the Law Courts, and one child at least might have 
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cow existed who was heir to a peerage in Ireland, and was an ille- 
ate child throughout the rest of the British Empire. The 
disappearance of children is infrequent among well-to-do people, 
because they can raise such an effective hue and cry; but it is 
frequent enough, as police records show, among the poor, 
and is not wholly unknown even in higher life. There 
is no foundling hospital in England now, and the chance 
of a mistake among foundlings—which seems to have haunted 
Charles Dickens, who wrote one story entirely dependent 
on it, a story very curious in its way, as showing his powers 
unimpaired, but his special humour momentarily in oblivion— 
is almost nil; but an occurrence of the kind might still happen 
in Paris or Vienna, and has happened repeatedly, if popular 
rumour may be trusted, among the peasant nurses who bring up 
in the cottages the children of the wealthy Parisians. Eccentric 
dispositions of property, though they have become less common 
as men have grown less eccentric—for instance, the history of Mr. 
Crisp, Madame D’Arblay’s recluse friend, is nearly impossible 
now—do, nevertheless, occur, and men do occasionally receive 
legacies as it were out of the blue. ‘Ten thousand pounds was left 
the other day to a Peeress by a tradesman she had never heard of, 
merely because the legacy gave him the pleasnre of asserting in 
his will that they had a common, though remote, ancestor. The 
present writer has heard of three cases of odd legacies in the past 
five years. In one of them, a doctor received a small but most 
acceptable fortune for escorting a sickly stranger on a railway 
journey ; in another, a countryman was bequeathed £80,000 by 
an old woman, to whom he had scarcely spoken, and who was 
supposed to be quite poor; and in a third, a man inherited 
a competence from a comparative stranger within twenty- 
four hours after the pressure of poverty had driven him 
to suicide. Of odd turns of fortune produced by causes other 
than legacies the world never was so full, the story told by 
Charles Reade at the end of ‘‘ Hard Cash ”’ being absolutely weak, 
in comparison with facts well known to all dealers in mining 
shares. Men have been lifted from penury to opulence in a week. 
Nor is it from want of interest in such cases in real life that men 
begin to dislike to see them in novels. There is just as much 
interest in the romantic as ever. No trial was ever watched with 
the interest of the Tichborne case, the plot of which was that of 
an ultra-sensational novel; the Vane Baronetcy case, decided 
this week, has been studied quite as carefully as the Eastern 
Question, and no rumour is so sure of attention as one which 
tells of some story of the sudden and unexpected acquisition of 
wealth. We do not know what amount of reality or even bona 
Jides there is in the “ Jennens Claim,” but if it ever comes out 
of pamphlets and into Court, its progress will be watched with as 
keen an interest as any murder-trial. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that novel-readers dislike a 
plot based on these unlikely contingencies, and we suppose 
the truth of the matter to be this:—The class which reads 
novels has become, almost unknown to itself, very sceptical 
about the unusual. It inclines to believe that it does not 
happen, and wants evidence that it has happened, before it 
can even take an interest in the statement that it has occurred. 
This evidence the novelist cannot give, unless he has, like Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, a special artistic power of creating an impression of 
evidence—an impression that, novel though the book be, its story 
is real pro tempore—and so the public turn aside from such romances 
in disgust. They will sit for hours listening to the statements of 
Arthur Orton in the flesh, but Arthur Orton in a story-book 
would be regarded as an improbable bore. ‘The prima facie 
evidence, essential to remove the prima facie scepticism which 


gitim 


destroys in modern society all interest in the unusual, is wanting in | 
| play and humour in life, “ to cherish without straining the natural 


| powers of jest in others and yourselves ;” and even inculeating 
| on them that if their parents permit it, they are to dress in bright 


the novel. ‘This scepticism has long since extended to politics, 
till it is difficult to convince able men that anything so unusual as 
an unexpected war can possibly happen, and therefore, to make 


them take an interest in the circumstances which lead to it ; and | colours (if becoming), though in plain materials. 
| too, is full of irony. 


it is not withoutits effect even upon judicial proceedings. Take this 








stories, heard in early life, about their own pedigrees as if they 
were gospel, but the story is just such a one asa novelist a century 
ago would have manufactured as a most probable incident in a 
family history. A man of fashion, hating his distant heir or 
devoutly attached to his mistress, determines that his next son by 
her shall be his heir, promises to marry her to legitimatise 
the child, and when it is born prematurely, conceals the fact for six 
weeks. The marriage takes place at the end of three weeks from the 
birth, that is, as soon as the mother is strong enough, and for the rest 
of his life the father acknowledges the son as his heir, his excuse 
in his own mind being that he intended to be married before the 
child could be born. Nevertheless, he was so anxious about 
possible ultimate detection that he took the excessively un- 
usual step in a family of the second rank of obtaining a private 
Act of Parliament for the settlement of his estates, in which Act 
the heirship of his son is incidentally declared. The mother, 
however, in extreme old age, in some anger with her son or out 
of some regard for the law, declares that the Baronet, like all 
born before him, was illegitimate. That it was not so the Vice- 
Chancellor has decided, no doubt rightly ; but taken in itself, 
where was the enormous improbability of the story? That 
Sir F. F. Vane should so act? Why, in the last generation, 
one of the Wortley-Montagus advertised to all the world his 
intention of so acting, with the additional unfairness that 
the son whom he would have acknowledged as his heir would 
not have been his own. Once committed, neither Sir 
F. F. Vane nor Lady Vane could retreat, and as to the re- 
mainder of the family, certainty rested with those two alone. 
The story was disproved by counter-evidence, but that evidence 
was not strengthened by the immense presumption of error which 
the Court saw in the inherent improbability of the story. It 
seems improbable to an age like the present, which secretly 
doubts the unusual because it is unusual, and for no other reason ; 
but a hundred years ago it would have seemed probable enough, 
and moreover, would not have been condemned as a fraud at-all, 
but as an illegal effort to do justice in opposition to law. The 
change of sentiment is a remarkable one, and as we have said, 
extends beyond the novel-reading public, who, having no respon- 
sibility except to themselves, manifested it first. 


MR. RUSKIN’S LETTER TO YOUNG GIRLS. 

4A’. RUSKIN has reprinted from a recent number of his 
M curious Fors Clavigera a very striking little letter to young 
girls, which deserves attention on many accounts. In the first 
place, it is full of that delicately mixed playfulness and seva 
indiqnatio against the world as it is, which has always charac- 
terised those who have tried to combine the gospel of righteous- 
ness with an attempt to interpret the claims of beauty on the 
human heart. It characterised Socrates. There never was a 
more delicate mixture of playful irony with a passionate sense of 
the interior clingingness of moral evil, than in the Socrates of 
Plato. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, in our day, has been the 
great spokesman of the duty of combining the Greek teaching as 
to perfection and wholeness of purposeand action, with the Hebrew 
teaching as to righteousness of life, has shown precisely the same 
tendency to combine playfulness of manner with a deep belief in the 
value of self-renunciation or, as he calls it, ‘‘the Secret of Jesus ;” 
and here we have Mr. Ruskin inculcating in the same breath on 
young girls the duty of accepting even joyfully their disappoint- 
ments and troubles, as trials coming straight from the hand of 
Christ,—teaching them that they must be literally ready to for- 
sake all they have to be Christ's disciples,—and yet enjoining 
upon them to open their minds to the fullest degree to all the 


His style, 
Irony, indeed, appears, in its higher 


case of the Vane Baronetcy. We have no doubt the Vice-Chan- | sense, to be of the very soul of Christianity, if only because 


cellor decided rightly in favour of the possessor of the title and 


estates, but he was obviously very much influenced by the ex- | 


cessive unusualness and romantic character of the plaintiff's story. 


the teaching that this world «is ruled in its minutest details 
by the divine will, implies in itself so many ulterior and covert 
meanings for human destiny,—meanings of which the human 


Here, he says, isa man who declares that his own mother and | instruments cannot possibly be conscious. There was assuredly a 
father had palmed off an illegitimate child on the world as | strange and mystic irony in Christ’s words to James and John, when 
legitimate,.and. other relatives have assisted, and how monstrous | they asked to sit on his right hand and his left in his kingdom, and 
& thing that is to believe! Well, perhaps it is, and we are not | assured him that they could drink of the cup that he would drink of, 
concerned to.defend the plaintiff, whom we know nothing about, | and be baptised with the baptism with which he was baptised, and 
beyond saying that he owed a duty to his children as well as to his | when He, in reply, declared to them that they would indeed drink of 
parents, and that hundreds of men are actually incapable of ‘that cup and be baptised with that baptism, though in a sense and 
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weighing the evidence about family legends, and believe rubbishy 





with results of which they had then no dream. But the irony of 
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prophets of the beautiful has necessarily more of playfulness in it 
than the irony of the prophets of the good takenalone. The little 
incongruities of life strike the former as keenly as the greater 
incongruities of moral paradox. Mr. Ruskin, for instance, not 
perhaps in the best taste, calls his young friends ‘little 
monkeys” when, he bids them, whatever they do, not dream 
of preaching to the poor, of whom, he says, the chances are 
that they are, without knowing it, infinitely truer Christians than 
their young-lady patrons; and he evidently has a very graphic 
picture in his mind’s eye of the naturally didactic redundancy of 
school-girl virtue, when girding itself up to do the work of God. 
He quizzes, too, not without point, those who go about “ with 
white crosses” ‘“‘in an offensively celestial uniform, as if it 
were more ‘heir business or privilege than it is everybody's to 
be God’s servants.” And in general, it may be said that Mr. 
Ruskin puts his advice to these young girls into a somewhat play- 
fully parabolic form, calling his letter ‘‘a splinter of the lance of 
St. George,”—the society which Mr. Ruskin has founded is 
called the ‘‘St. George’s Society,”—and inveighing against ‘‘ the 
present basilisk power of society,”—all which, we suppose, heintends 
his young friends to accept spiritually, and not in its most literal 
sense. In a word, the first characteristic of Mr. Ruskin’s teach- 
ing may be said to be that it unites with a very high doctrine of 
self-renunciation, a strong desire to recommend the constant 
and very active enjoyment of the brighter side of life, of its glow- 
ing colours, its quaint conceits, its ineradicable and sometimes 
pathetic illusions, its grotesque contrasts. Indeed, the preacher 
earnestly represents this enjoying spirit as not only perfectly 
consistent with righteous zeal, but in some sense, of positive 
obligation, if only by way of using reverently a divine gift which, 
instead of diminishing the earnestness of life, helps to renew and 
increase it, by interrupting that perpetual strain after a single 
purpose, for which assuredly human nature—at least as we now 
know it—was never intended. 

In the next place, it is remarkable that Mr. Ruskin, though 
you might have expected him to be more of a disciple of the 
beautiful and less of a purely spiritual teacher than Mr. M. Arnold, 
yet, unlike Mr, Arnold, has the religious instinct to see that in 
pressing self-renunciation—what Mr. Arnold calls ‘‘the secret of 
Jesus ”"—on his young friends, he must rest it on the same sure 
foundation on which it was based originally by the Saviour of 
mankind; that he cannot ask the human conscience to sur- 
render itself to a fate or destiny, or ‘‘a stream of tendency not 
ourselves,” with any prospect of turning a habit of surrender 
directed to such blind agencies as these, into a source of peace 
and serenity of spirit, Mr. Ruskin makes no such hopeless 
attempt :— 

**Keep,” he says, “absolute calm of temper, under all chances; 
receiving everything that is provoking or disagreeable to you 
as coming directly from Christ’s hand; and the more it is 
like to provoke you, thank Him for it the more; as a young 
soldier would his General for trusting him with a hard place to 
hold on the rampart. And remember, it does not in the least 
matter what happens to you,—whether a clumsy school-fellow tears 
your dress, or a shrewd one laughs at you, or the governess doesn’t 
understand you. The one thing needful is that none of these things 
should vex you. For your mind, at this time of your youth, is crystal- 
lising like sugar-candy; and the Jeast jar to it flaws the crystal, and 
that permanently. Say to yourselves every morning, just after your 
prayors, ‘Whoso forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my dis- 
ciple.’ That is exactly and completely true; meaning, that you are to 
give all you have to Christ, to take care of for you. Then if He doesn’t 
tako care of it, of course you know it wasn’t worth anything. And if 
He takes anything from you, you know you are better without it. You 
will not, indeed, at your age, have to give up houses, or lands, or boats, 
or nets; but you may perhaps break your favourite tea-cup, or lose 
your favourite thimble, and might be vexed aboutit, but for this second 
St. George’s precept.” 

It is striking enough to see that Mr. Ruskin’s insight into moral 
beauty is so deep, that he perceives at once that the whole 
serenity and joy which accompanies the abandoning of what is 
precious, however trifling, or however priceless, can only come of 
the faith that it is abandoned to One who knows exactly 
what is needful and what is hurtful to those whom He 
thus asks to abandon it. Without that profound con- 
viction, there might be wisdom, there might be the highest 
triumph of self-control, there might be the truest economy, in 
quietly accepting an inevitable loss, but there could not be joy, 
there could not be inward happiness, there could not be the serenity 
which comes of following implicitly the guidance of an inexhausti- 
ble love, in such an act. Mr. Ruskin sees what Mr. Arnold does 
not,—that the beauty of this willingness and even gladness to lose, 
lies entirely in the faith that itis the act of love, and not the mere 
operation of a law, which demands the sacrifice. ‘True feeling 


even for beauty will tell us that a light without a source of light, 





joy without a fountain of joy, peace without an object of trust, ig 
anomalous and unmeaning, warranting not admiration, but aversion, 
It is wise not to fret at the inevitable ; itis noble not to withhold 
sacrifices which the general well-being calls for ; it is brave to 
make them without hesitation, and without giving more pain 


than is necessary to those for whom they are made. But itis 
not wise to feel the happier because the ‘stream of tendency not our. 
selves ’ has swept a new treasure out of our grasp ; it is not noble 
to persuade ourselves that we are the better for that for which we 
are the worse; it is not brave to assure our own heartg 
that we are the richer for being positively poorer. Only if the © 
loss is really balanced by a greater spiritual gain, only if the 
treasure lost is more than restored by the love of Him who takeg 
it away, is this joy through sorrow, this springing-up of a new glad- 
ness in affliction, really reasonable. Mr. Ruskin sees this, which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold does not see, and it does credit, we think, 
to that fine instinct for beauty which no one carries on more 
truly than he does into the region of spiritual imagination, 

Finally, it is curious to perceive how even in advice “ to young 
girls,” Mr. Ruskin’s partly, no doubt, doctrinaire abhorrence of 
great cities breaks out. Nothing can be better than his advice 
as to their dress; He encourages them to be gay, he allows them 
to be swayed by the fluctuating flow and ebb of social taste, 
though he prohibits their being either expensive, or disposed to 
follow fashion into its wasteful caprices. But then he teaches even 
these young girls, so far as he can, to abhor London, as the Jewish 
prophet taught the women of his people to abhor the Moabitish 
or Amoritish women :— 

“Dress as plainly as your parents will allow you, but in bright 

colours (if they become you), and in the best materials,—that is to 
say, in those which will wear longest. When you are really in want of 
a new dress, buy it (or make it) in the fashion; but never quit an 
old one merely because it has become unfashionable. And if 
the fashion be costly, you must not follow it. You may wear 
broad stripes or narrow, bright colours or dark, short petticoats or 
long—in moderation—as the public wish you, but you must not buy 
yards of useless stuff to make a knot or a flounce of, nor drag them 
behind you over the ground; and your walking-dress must never 
touch the ground at all. I have lost much of the faith I once had in 
the common-sense and even in the personal delicacy of the present race 
of average Englishwomen, by seeing how they will allow their dresses 
to sweep the streets, if it is the fashion to be scavengers. If you can 
afford it, get your dresses made by a good dressmaker, with utmost 
attainable precision and perfection ; but let this good dressmaker be a 
poor person, living in the country, not a rich person living in a large 
house in London. ‘There are no good dressmakers in the country? 
No; but there soon will be, if you obey St. George’s orders, which are 
very strict indeed, about never buying dresses in London. ‘You 
bought one there the other day for your own pet!’ Yes; but that was 
because she was a wild Amorite, who had wild Amorites to please; not 
a Companion of St. George.” 
One does not exactly see why poor dress-makers who live in 
London are to be punished for living there by getting no em- 
ployment, unless it be regarded as a sin initself to live in London, 
which is probably Mr. Ruskin’s real view. He most likely believes 
society concentrated in such great masses as the great towns 
collect to be entirely incapable of any true organisation ; and wishes, 
therefore, by every means in his power to discourage such moral 
and spiritual crushes. But it is hard to conceive that great cities 
have not arisen as a consequence of action quite as inevitable, and 
therefore quite as certainly overruled by Providence, as any loss or 
gain which befalls the individual human life, and Mr. Ruskin would 
have taught, we think, what was more in consistency with his 
other lessons, if he had suggested the best way of alleviating the 
abuses of city life, instead of advising his pupils to ignore them. 
But his artistic genius is, we suppose, so much more 
revolted by the soiling and hiding of all the noblest detail, 
of all moral individuality, in these great dust-heaps of the world, 
than it is by still greater evils which admit of clear study and 
intelligent insight, that we are bound to make allowance for 
this little blot on the really fine taste and noble moral enthusiasm 
of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Letter to Young Girls.” 





THE NEXT PAPAL ELECTION. 

HE fresh illness of the Pope will sharpen the interest with 
which Mr. T. A. Trollope’s new book on Papal Conclaves 

will be perused. It is not to be compared either in weight or 
dignity with Mr. Cartwright’s monograph on the same subject, 
and is, in fact, rather a collection of the best-authenticated anec- 
dotes of Conclaves than a history of Papal elections; but it is 
amusing and readable, and may be opportune. We may discuss 
some of its ideas hereafter, but to-day we want rather to call 
attention to the evidence it affords of the fact that whatever the 
other demerits of the Papal system of election, it has at least this 
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merit, that it secures its avowed end—election by Cardinals act- 
ing as voluntary agents, The Cardinals always do elect the 
man they choose to elect, and nobody else, without pressure 
which they need to obey, except from each other. The motives 
of their choice may be corrupt, or mean, or timorous, but still 
the Pope is their choice, is not made by any outside in- 
fluence, or in obedience to any law, custom, or popular 
feeling, which they could not, if they pleased, set aside. 
In the very worst times of Rome no one has ever been 
able to say, a8 the door closed upon the Conclave, that such 
a Cardinal would be Pope, and repeatedly, as Mr. Trollope, who 
is a hostile witness, records, the most determined attempts of out- 
siders to nominate a Pope have failed. The utmost Emperors or Kings 
eould do was to exclude a detested Cardinal, and it is hard to say 
that the hatred of a great Christian potentate is a bad reason for re- 
jecting a man whose duty in theory is to conciliate all Christians. 
The Conclave does deliberate, does choose, does act for itself, and 
so far does realise the theory of the institution to a degree not 
yet secured in any other electoral body in the world. Consider- 
ing the enormous interest which secular Princes have always had 
in theselection of Popes, the desire several times betrayed by 
Popes to nominate their successors, and the accessibility of the 
Cardinals at different times to both bribes and threats, this is a 
remarkable result to have endured for ages, one which has 
not been equally attained by any other electoral device. It has 
no doubt been really secured by the abiding impression of the 
Cardinals that whatever their unworthiness as individuals, or 
whatever the motives which affected them, they were as a body 
entrusted from above with a function which they must perform 
in freedom, unswayed by any consideration outside their own 
judgments. Their own judgments might be biassed by all 
manner of motives, often bad motives, but still they must be their 
own judgments, and not those of other men. Through them, on 
the theory of the affair, the Holy Spirit acted, and an appeal to 
this theory has in very bad times met with an instant response. 
In the election of 1605, for example, Cardinal Tosco was actually 
elected in all but form, when Cardinal Baronius reminded the 
assembly that it must elect a man of irreproachable character, and 
so daunted or moved the Conclave that Tosco’s chance was lost. 
Nevertheless the legal precautions taken are very refined, and in 
a day of universal balloting it may interest some of our readers 
to see once again how the Catholic Church when electing its Pre- 
sident tries to secure the independence of the electors, 

We say nothing of the precautions taken to obviate pressure from 
the outside world, or, indeed, communication with it, for those pre- 
cautions have at present little actual effect, and proceed at once 
to the Pauline Chapel in the Vatican, where the election takes 
place. Here the Cardinals assemble every morning and afternoon 
during the interregnum, living the rest of the time in rooms of the 
Palace, called for the moment ‘ cells,” and give their votes until 
some one person has received two-thirds of all the votes present, and 
unless he has voted for himself, which is forbidden, becomes Pope. 
There are two other methods of election, by compromise and by 
acclamation, but both may be considered set aside in modern 
times in favour of the ballot. Each Cardinal, sitting 
at his own table under a canopy, writes in the middle 
of a prepared sheet of paper the name of his candidate,— 
who may, of course, be anybody, or at all events any male 
baptised person whatsoever, but who is in modern times in- 
variably a Cardinal,—and at the bottom of the paper his own name. 
This paper is folded, so sealed that the name of the writer is 
hidden, and carried to the altar by the Cardinal himself, who, 
kneeling, pronounces in Latin the following solemn oath :—‘ I 
call to witness Christ our Lord, who will be my judge, that I am 
electing him whom before God I think ought to be elected.” 
He then places the vote in the chalice or urn on the altar, where 
the scrutator, always an eminent Cardinal, either the Cardinal 
Camerlengo (Secretary of State), or head of one of the Monastic 
orders, mixes them up together, and counts them. If there is 
any mistake, and the balloting-papers are not equal in number to 
the number of Cardinals present, the votes are burned ; but this 
rarely happens. The scrutators then, sitting in front of the altar so 
that they may be seen, read out each vote, without, however, read- 
ing the voter's name, which is left sealed up, and then the total 

numbers are recorded and read aloud. If any Cardinal's name 
18 on two-thirds of the voting-papers, the ceremonial ends, 
for he is Pope; but this, it may be said, never happens 
until many ballots have been taken, and each scrutiny is 
almost as a matter of course followed by an “ accessit.” This is, in 
fact, a second voting, in which each Cardinal “‘ accedes ” to some 
name or other for which a vote has been recorded, and differs 


from the first voting only in this, that the choice is no longer 
unlimited. The Cardinal acceding can only accede to a name 
already proposed. If the “‘accessit” is successful, the votes are 
verified, care being taken to ascertain that the Pope Elect has not 
voted for himself, as that invalidates an election, and the elec- 
tion is complete; but if not, the same ceremonial is repeated 
twice a day until the vacancy is filled. It will readily be per- 
ceived that, removed as they are from the external world, certain 
that no vote given will be published till the election is complete, 
and in full sight of the whole proceedings, the Cardinals are made 
as independent as they can be, and are placed quite beyond the risk 
of any trickery, falsification of votes, or incorrect returns. Their 
election may be made from bad motives, but it must be their 
election. Of course, they discuss, and count, and plan, and 
influence each other by all manner of arguments in the inter- 
vals between the votings, and of course waverers are greatly 
moved by the gradual rise of a candidate towards the required 
number ; but the influence is on each other, and once in the 
Pauline Chapel, nothing can prevent a Cardinal from writing any 
name he pleases. As a matter of fact, in modern days the main 
difficulty is to attract from the different parties enough names to 
make up the legal majority, for there is this peculiarity in a Papal 
election, that there is no provision against its lasting for ever, or 
rather until the minority resisting has been thinned down by 
death. As long as one-third plus one resist, or write ‘For 
nobody ” on their voting-papers, no Pope can be elected, and an 
interregnum might easily last many months. 

In the next election, on the decease of Pio Nono, the struggle 
may be fierce among parties in the Church, but some of the old 
influences will be almost entirely wanting. The election will not 
be seriously affected by the differences caused by different crea- 
tions, for owing to the length of this Pope’s reign, nearly the 
whole electing body will consist of his ‘‘ creatures,” as they are 
called,—that is, of Cardinals to whom he has given the hat. 
Then no Cardinal has any secular reward to expect for himself, 
for the Pope elected will have neither provinces, nor treasures, 
nor great places to give away to those who have proposed him, 
or by judicious “ accessits ” have turned the scale against a danger- 
ous rival, And finally, no Cardinal has now to fear electing a 
dangerous Sovereign, a fear which seems to have weighed at 
seme previous elections with excessive weight. In 1670, for ex- 
ample, Cardinal Albani, when pressed during a protracted Con- 
clave to throw his influence in favour of a particular candidate, 
and terminate the long interregnum, is said to have replied :— 
‘* These gentlemen from France [the French Cardinals] are always 
ina hurry. They want the work [of the Conclave] done as soon as 
ever they arrive. When the Pope is elected, they remain here a few 
weeks to amuse themselves; they are féted by everybody, and made 
much of by the new Pope. Then they go home, and hear no 
more of the Pope, except from a distance, for the rest of their 
lives. But I have to remain under the rod! He is my sovereign. 
He can put me in prison, if he pleases. Messieurs the foreign 
Cardinals must be good enough to allow me to take sufficient 
time in deciding on my choice to take care of my own interests.” 
There can be no doubt that to the Italian Cardinals the accept- 
ability of the Pope as King was a matter of the greatest moment, 
and this influence will in the next election be almost en- 
tirely wanting, probably to the serious increase of the odium 
theologicum, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
REFORM IN TURKEY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—In a postscript to a letter from me which you were so good 
as to publish last Saturday you ask, ‘ But why save the Turkish 
Empire ?” if or when, as I understand you to mean, such radical 
changes are necessary to save it. I reply :— 

1. Because the Turkish Empire could not be destroyed without 
a war, not only between the Turks and such Christian Powers as 
undertook to destroy their Empire, but probably also between 
some of the Christian Powers themselves. 

2. Because if the war for the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire succeeded, the new State, being the creature of external 
force, and not of any intelligent internal movement, would be 
restless, weak, and a focus for the intrigues of foreign Powers. 
On the other hand, if, for ten years or so, prosperity and good 
government can be secured to the subjects of the Sultan, there 
is a fair chance of the gradual softening of religious animosities, 








and of the growth of common material interests, until a native 
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public opinion has been formed, such as will enable the people to 
act together for the accomplishment of the constitutional changes 
best suited to their interests, as understood by themselves. 

3. Because if a brand-new State were established in the place 
of the Sultan’s European Empire, it would still, in order to 
govern well, have to get administrators from Western Europe ; 
the very thing the Porte itself may now be persuaded to do with- 
out any war, or any sudden and violent change at all,—and this 
for the following reason, viz. :— 

4, Because the change proposed—a change in a certain class of 
the civil officers of the Sultan—is so far from being one likely to 
be refused, if the Powers are united in demanding it, that it is, 
in fact, closely analogous to the change the Khedive has volun- 
tarily undertaken to make in the financial administration of his 
State at the instance of two private gentlemen. Itleaves the Sultan 
full control over his foreign policy and his army, for the control 
referred to in my letter as needed for the Governors of Bosnia 
and Bulgaria referred only to such troops as might possibly, from 
time to time, be required in maintaining public order. 

5. Because, finally, such a change is both likely to be effectual, 
and is a change in the demand of which Russia and England, and 
probably the other Powers also, can act together to any extremity 
to which the resistance of the Porte might require action on their 
part ; and the working of it is less likely to lead to friction be- 
tween the Porte and the Powers, than the simple appointment of 
an European Commission to watch and report upon the proceed- 
ings of native Ottoman Governors.—I am, Sir, &c., Bee dhe 


[‘‘A. R.” does not quite understand our question. Why save 
the Turkish Empire at all, if it cannot save itself? It is of no good 
in the world, and why should it not pass away wholly ? The only 
answer is, there would be European war, and we disbelieve it 
unless England encourages it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—After the admirable letters published by the Daily News 
from time to time from its correspondent in Bulgaria, can the 
English people hesitate any longer in throwing off all allegiance 
to a Government, which insists that England, in spite of the ex- 
pressed protest of her people, shall still remain porter of hell’s 
gate, and cat’s-paw for the Devil P 

I myself was two years in Turkish provinces, and present in the 
Lebanon village when the outbreak occurred that led afterwards to 
those terrible Syrian massacres; so I have for a long time known 
something of Turkish misgovernment. Now every Englishman 
may know it, if he chooses. It stares him in the face; and every 
Englishman is responsible, seeing that he pays taxes to prop up 
the palsied Turk. Unscrupulous journalism may throw dust in 
our eyes, by pointing to certain severities alleged to have been 
practised by Russia in conquering a fierce horde of Turkistan. 
And we may profitably remember what excesses English, as well 
as French and American, soldiers have committed in bygone 
wars. But how these reflections can be held to prove that it is 
civilised, Protestant, moral (?) England’s sacred duty to keep flow- 
ing that perennial fountain of abomination called Turkey, till all the 
world’s fairest provinces are devastated and decimated for ever, 
reconquered by wild beasts and desert sand, from whose sway 
toiling generations slowly won them, because, forsooth, Russia 
would aid England in stanching the foul flood,—this, indeed, 
only a Pall Mall Gazette or a Lord Beaconsfield may comprehend. 

A dominant nation, which is among nations what a criminal 
lunatic like Nero, De Retz, De Sade, or Thomassen is among 
individuals,—such a nation is at large; and Russia, whose near 
relations the monster now happens to be outraging, under cir- 
cumstances of unimaginable horror, proposes to arrest its mur- 
derous and obscene progress, Well, say Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Tories, England must fight with Russia to the death! For England 
having taken this pleasant creature under her own especial protec- 
tion—facetiously binding it with gossamer promises, which it has 
amused itself ever since by breaking—shall the Anglo-Mussulman 
Frankenstein be forbidden, at its own sweet will, to whore, to 
torture, and to slay all or any of Russia’s own sisters, with such 
ingenious refinements of lustful cruelty as its diabolic blood- 
madness may suggest? No, perish the human race, but leave us 
our Russophobia! Now, of the Christian religion we need 
not here speak. That unpractical thing all politicians, 
whether Jew, Mussulman, or Christian, may agree to leave 
upon the shelf. But, Sir, in the name of all the most 
elementary principles of right and wrong, known alike to 
Hebrew, Roman, or Greek, is not this too glaring an iniquity 





for gods and men—of whatsoever persuasion—to permit? If 
our revenues, and our hold upon India are to be preserved only 
by thrusting opium upon China, and Turkish hordes upon Europe, 
many of us will ery, “* Let them go!” for history proclaims that 
neither nations nor persons are suffered long to batten with im. 
punity upon the spoils of injustice. But our hold upon India 
depends upon no atrocity of the kind ; and this the Spectator hag 
already proved. We ought long ago to have joined Russia jp 
sweeping this offscouring of humanity into the dust-heap of rotten 
empires. Our present duty, all jesting Pilates notwithstanding, - 
is to join her in securing such real (not nominal) autonomy he 
the Christian races under Turkey as may seem to sincere practical 
men most attainable; so may we hope to regain some of that 
moral influence in Europe, which by our selfish and double policy 
we have forfeited. Whether or not Crusades were justifiable of 
old, they are imperative now.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Maybury, Woking Station, November 28. Ropen Noe, 





A LITTLE HERO. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It may amuse you or Mr. Jenkins to know that a day or 
two ago I told the story of that plucky little boy in Nova Scotia 
to a class of small children in a village-school in Devonshire, but 
stopped short when [ had told them how the two boys were 
saved, and then asked, ‘‘ What do you suppose happened next?” 
With one voice they all answered, ‘‘ His mother beat him for 
getting wet ;” and one voice added, ‘‘ And he lost his fishing-rod,” 
One touch of nature makes Nova Scotia and Devonshire kin— 
Lam, Sir, &c., A CLERGYMAN, 


HIBERNATING BIRDS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The letters which have appeared in the Spectator on the 
subject of the occasional hibernation of swallows in this country 
have reminded me of the existence of a species of bird which in 
another climate hibernates habitually. I refer to humming-birds, 
Persons who have read the accounts of Captain FitzRoy’s voyages 
may remember that humming-birds were observed by him almostas 
high as the snow-line on the slopes of the mountains in the extreme 
south of South America, and I think he expressed surprise at 
finding them, in early spring, in such a place, with hundreds of 
miles of dense, damp forest between them and the warmer climate 
in the north. 

Some years ago I was speaking on this subject to an English 
gentleman, residentat Port Montt (the most southern settlement 
onthe Pacific coast of Chile), and he told me that these humming- 
birds do not migrate during the winter, but hibernate in such 
places as hollow trees. His servant had often brought them into 
his house cold and stiff, and perfectly dormant, and he had had 
them flying about his room when revived by the warmth, The 
information seemed so curious, that I made many inquiries of other 
persons, and satisfied myself that it was perfectly correct. One of 
my friends had been a witness of similar cases as far north as 
Valparaiso. 

On the eastern side of the Cordilleras, in the same latitude, 
they seem only to show themselves in winter on the bright and 
sunny days, when they come out’ in swarms; perhaps, in that 
milder region, they only doze during the wet and dull weather. 

The climate of Port Montt bears much resemblance to that of 
the west of Ireland—incessant wind and rain, without great 
cold—and these little birds might possibly be there acclimatised, 
or they might be kept in the Crystal Palace. By pro- 
viding an apparatus artificially cooled to 35° or 40° Fahr., they 
might certainly be brought home in the steamers in the dormant 
condition; but if this were attempted, it would be well to 
remember that they require insect-food, as honey alone would 
probably not support them in health when they revive. Waterton, 
in the ‘‘ Wanderings,” mentions having always found insects 
in their stomachs, and this agrees with my experience.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R 











POETRYY. 
pot ae 
SEA-WEED. 

Axas, poor weed! The careless tide 

Has left thee with his lightest foam ; 
And now a desert drear and wide 

Divides thee from thy wished-for home. 
His flow may bear thee back once more, 
But canst thou live thy life of yore? 
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Alas, I, too, am left awhile 
By her I love, in lightest play! 
On distant loves I see her smile, 
I hear her laughter far away. 
Her heart may turn to me again, 


But can my heart forget the pain ? RL 








BOOKS. 
——_—>>——_ 
LORD SHELBURNE.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 

Ix our last notice we gave a sketch of Shelburne’s public career 
from the time when he became Secretary of State, at the age of 
twenty-nine, a career upon which so much new light has been cast 
by these volumes. We were driven, by documentary evidence which 
there was no resisting, to represent him as a statesman far ahead of 
his time, both in his principles and his practice,—a man who had 
been loyal and consistent under sore temptation to factiousness 
and time-serving, in an age when those political vices were so 
common that indulgence in them could scarcely be said to injure 
the character of any politician. But if this be a true picture of 
the man, how comes it that for a hundred years he has been so 
misunderstood? The bitter jibes of Wilkes and the Public 
Advertiser first fastened the nickname of “ Malagrida” on him in 
1768, and to the end of his life he was denounced as a Jesuit by 
the Whigs and a Jacobin by the Tories. ‘The falsehood of Lord 
Shelburne,” Walpole writes (II., 171), “was so constant and 
notorious, that it was rather his profession than his instrument. 
Burke declared that if Lord Shelburne is not a Catiline or a 
Borgia in morals, it must not be ascribed to anything but his 
understanding” (III., 235); and Lord Holland admits that the 
Whig leaders had not only a distrust, but a hatred of his very 
name, even when they were once more acting together after 1793. 
How is such virulence and pertinacity to be accounted for? 

The study of these volumes goes far to clear up the difficulty. In 
the first place, Lord Holland testifies that ‘‘ he was a great master 
of irony, and no man ever expressed bitter scorn for his opponents 
with more art or effect. His speeches were not only animated 
and entertaining, but embittered contest and enlivened debate.” 
(Vol. IIL, p. 326.) But biting tongues were common enough in 
those days, and Shelburne’s would only have raised his reputation 
with his party, if he had had a party. But this is precisely where 
he differed most from his contemporaries, holding indeed opinions 
which even in these days are only professed by a few advanced 
liberal thinkers. ‘ The fact is,” as he said in his own defence in 
the debate on the French treaty (Vol. III., p. 433), ‘‘ that through- 
out life I have stood aloof from parties. It constitutes my pride 
and my principle to belong to no faction, but to approve every 
measure on its own ground, free from all connection. Such 
is my political creed.’ Then he was a fearless and 
trenchant financial reformer and economist in an age of 
shameless jobbery, who at the crisis of his career replied to the 
“‘ King’s friends,” whose support would have made his Government 
safe, and who were ready to give such support ‘‘at a price,” that 

“the peace must obtain the unbought approbation of Parliament or 
none at all.” (IIL, p. 363.) It is doubtful whether any amount 
of tact in managing, or power in influencing men, could have 
saved their owner from Shelburne’s fate, and he was deficient in 
both ; while the excessive and overstrained courtesy of his manners, 
standing out in strong contrast to his trenchant speeches and 
strong administrative action, only served to make rivals, lam- 
pooners, and caricaturists more bitter. But if there is some 
difficulty in accounting for the bitterness of his enemies, there is 
none in understanding the loyalty and enthusiasm of his friends. 
He had not many in public life, but they were the best men of 
their time, such as Dunning, Barré, and Oswald. M. Rayneval, 
the French Minister who negotiated the peace of 1782 with Shel- 
burne, writes home, “his friends and entourage do him honour. 
There is not an intriguer or doubtful character among them” (IIL, 
p. 266); and after speaking of his rare opportunities for forming 
a judgment, and noticing Shelburne’s sensitiveness as to the 
Suspicions of his straightforwardness, which he felt the more from 
his consciousness that they were undeserved, adds, ‘‘ Unless I am 
entirely mistaken, he is a Minister of noble views and character, 
proud and determined, yet with most winning manners. He takes 
a broad: view of affairs, and hates petty details. A man such as 
I have described is not ordinarily either false or captious, and I 
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venture to say that Lord Shelburne is neither the one nor the 
other, whatever persons may say who think they know him, but 
think wrongly.” The relations between Shelburne and the few 
men who could be called his intimates in politics, as we see them 
in these volumes for the first time, prove that the French diplo- 
matist saw the game and judged the actors in the English political 
life of one hundred years ago far more clearly than the native 
historians and memoir-writers. 

And now let us endeavour, by a few extracts from his journals 
and papers, to explain the title of ‘‘a Radical before his time,” 
which has been given to Lord Shelburne. First, he was an advo- 
cate of the French Alliances, which, he held, would put a stop to 
all violent change in Europe (1IJ., 264), and of free-trade pure 
and simple :— 

“T avow,” he says, ‘‘ that monopoly is always unwise; but if there is 
any nation under Heaven which ought to be the first to reject mono- 
poly, it is the English. Situated as we are between the Old World and 
the New, and between Southern and Northern Europe, all we ought to 
covet upon earth is free-trade and fair equality. With more industry, 
with more enterprise, with more capital than any trading nation upon 
earth, it ought to be our constant cry, let every market be open, let us 
meet our rivals fairly, and we ask no more.” 

He was deeply impressed with the miserable condition of the 
poor, and anticipated the temperance and working-men’s clubs 
movements :— 

“TI am persuaded,” he writes in 1788, “that whatever measure is 
adopted, the present poor-rate should be immediately limited, and a 
plan prescribed for its gradual extinction. There should be total sup- 
pression of ale-houses, except where it is necessary for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. There are no ale-houses in France. What a 
difference must this make in the prices of all manufactures, public 
morals, and police. The clubs or friendly societies should be encou- 
raged by all possible means. There might be a parish holiday or festival 
once a year, with music or any other attraction, and upon the same day 
throughout England. Courts of Conscience should be abolished, and the 
power of arrests for small sums taken away, as well as all fees. Surely 
some eounty, or parish court, which would be still better, might be 
planned, if not revived, to do the business allotted to Courts of Con- 
science without fee or reward, or if there must be any, let it be by way 
of salary from the parish or county.” (IIL, p. 435.) 

To the same friend he urges that two or three years’ daily and 
ten years’ Sunday education should be given to the children of the 
poor, and in all these reforms he deprecates half-measures. If 
ale-houses are only in part abolished, if the seeds of the old poor- 
law are left, if ‘‘a faint establishment of education only” is made, 
it will only make things worse, and ‘add expense to experiment.” 
(III, 438.) 

He was anxious to establish a newspaper, to be called the 
‘¢ Centralist,” which should be above party, and devoted to the 
advocacy of free-trade and Reform. He wrote of the law of Pri- 
mogeniture,—* Of all the institutions which ever were invented, it 
is the most calculated to destroy all domestic and public comfort, 
as well as all public and private virtue.” (II., 360.) And ata time 
when the very name ‘‘ Democracy ” had become anathema to the 
governing classes all over Europe, when the Bastile had fallen, 
and Mirabeau was just dead, he still maintained that France had 
nothing to fear from within, and that danger, if it came, would 
come from aristocratic émigrés and allied Princes. Against these 
the people not only of France, but of all countries, should make 
common cause. ‘If the people of different countries could once 
understand each other, and be brought to adopt half-a-dozen 
general principles, their servants would not venture to play such 
tricks.” (ILI., 487.) Again, ‘I have always observed that great 
assemblies, as well as the public at large, are violent at first, but 
always come round in the end to what is just.” (I1I., 491.) 

We have left ourselves no space to notice—what, after all, is per- 
haps the most attractive part of the book, and without which we 
should never have carried away a distinct image of Lord Shel- 
burne—the glimpses scattered up and down its pages of his 
life at Bowood, where he spent much time in farming, land- 
scape gardening, and collecting works of art, and as he wrote to 
Morellet when inviting him to join it, in ‘forming a rational 
society at home, as I do not like to go in Search of it.” In that 
society we encounter Mirabeau, Morellet himself, Dumont, and 
other French celebrities, who appreciated that “‘ interieur domes- 
tique charmant, parfaitement calculé, comme ils disent, pour le 
bonheur.” (III, p. 389.) We can see the Dutch Dr. Ingenhouez, 
rival of Jenner, and experimentalising with Jenner on farm-girls at 
Calais, and getting an uncanny reputation from his doings in the 
laboratory, in which Priestley, too, worked and made his discovery 
of oxygen. ‘There are Britton, busy with his beauties of Wiltshire, 
Canova criticising the sculpture, Romilly conferring on law- 
reform, besides Pitt, Dunning, Barré, aud other political cele- 
brities, a number of quaint country neighbours, and behind all, 
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from the bottomless pit of humiliation, and made me feel I am into a book afterwards, Let us quote the first verse of the first 
something,” and chronicling the daily life in most characteristic, poem in the book by way of example ; it is called “The Key- 
letters. (IIL, p. 460, &c.) We cannot but think that the central | note ” :— 
figure, with his shrewd wisdom in business, his interest in all | 
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“T take the dainty quill of dove, 

sides of human life, his high standard in public affairs, his cordial | I fede Hetbeet A of love, 

respect for and support of pioneers in science, philosophy, politics, | 1 sing the frag’le toy.” 

his kindly and manly humour—whether he is occupied in pacify- | We can make no comment upon this passage, but leave it to our 
ing Bentham (p. 525) or in “‘ making love to my son, who, as / readers to unravel for themselves. But before we proceed to give 
happens in all lovers, is more or less of a coquette, but all will do further examples of Mr. Ashly Sterry’s muse, let us consider for 
very well” (p. 492)—will remain a very notable and loveable | a moment what a vers de société should be. We have had in thig 
British worthy in the memories of all those who read these; century the two greatest masters of this style of writing that 


volumes. 





BOUDOIR BALLADS.* 
TueRE are a great many poets now-a-days, we say it with a sigh, 


but, alas! there is no Pope to write a Dunciad, and immortalise | 


their names while he crushes their works. No more ‘‘ mute 
inglorious Miltons” will dwell unheeded in our villages, but 
rather will thousands of spurious Miltons line our book-shelves 
and benumb our reason. The length of a publisher's long- 
suffering seems still to be an undetermined quantity. In times 
but lately gone by, and by many of us sincerely regretted, it was 
necessary before a work found its way into general circulation 
that it should possess some actual merit, and if it were, for 
instance, a book of poems, some knowledge of graceful 
expression and the laws of versification. But the great 
circulating libraries can now, so to speak, shove any book 
down their subscribers’ throats, and the rage for light reading 
induced by the sensation novel and the monthly magazine, 
devours with equal avidity, and forgets with equal ease, stories of 
crime and verses of nonsense. People are not particular as to 
the merit of a work when they only keep it three days, and hence 
the enormous amount of social sketches, satirical pamphlets, and 
vers de société with which our literature is infested, and in which, 
were it not for some brilliant exceptions, it would be in danger of 
being swamped. There would be little harm in this light 
reading, had it not grown to such an enormous extent, but 
having done so, all taste for more solid food is taken away, 
and we know that no one can habitually read books which 
give a false colouring to life, without being in some way deterio- 
rated by them. However, it is not of the fiction current just 
now that we desire to speak, but of a certain book called Boudoir 
Ballads, which may fairly be taken as a type of the more senseless 
and soulless of the vers de société of the day, though we hope 
and believe that few collections of verses rival it in utter worth- 
lessness. Before noticing the inside, we must remark that both 
printer and publisher have done their best. ‘The print is clear 
and large, the paper is thick and cream-coloured, the outside is 
blue and gold, with a design of scroll-work, flowers, and birds, 
very superior to ordinary book-binders’ patterns, in fact, it 
is an edition de luxe, and in this respect deserves its title, 
but unfortunately the inside tells a different tale, and 
this well-looking volume is but a blue-and-gold sepulchre, 


| England has ever known, and curiously enough, they were con- 
| temporaries,—these were Tom Hood and Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, the latter of whom died while still young. It would be 
alike useless and unkind to demand that modern writers should 
possess the racy fun and pathos of the first, or the lively fancy 
and delicate antithesis of the second ; but the most valuable gift 
of both, the ring of unmistakable sincerity that runs through 
their verses, may be possessed by every writer, and it is this that 
we miss the most in the social versifiers of the day. Some touch 
of human feeling must run through ever so careless utterances, if 
they are to have any interest ; and a woman must not be described 
habitually as a pretty pet, nor the majority of the poem devoted 
to long catalogues of her boots, her ancles, or her head-gear. 
Contrast with such treatment as this the following, from ‘Schoo} 
and Schoolfellows,” by Praed ; though written forty years ago, 
the verses have lost none of their brilliancy or point :— 
“Twelve years ago !—how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures 
Those whispered syllables have brought 
From memory’s hoarded treasures ! 
The fields, the forms, the hearts, the books, 
The glories and disgraces ; 
The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces. 
Where are my friends? I am alone; 
No playmate shares my beaker. 
Some lie beneath the churchyard-stone, 
And some before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo, 
And some draw sword for liberty, 

And some draw pleas for John Doe.” 
| We did not select these verses of Praed’s as possessing any 
| peculiar merit, but as illustrating what we said above of the real 
| feeling which is noticeable in his poetry. Now, compare with 

the above the following, by Mr. Sterry, from the Boudoir Ballads ; 
it is in the Praed metre, but the whole spirit and meaning of his 


verse are gone :— 
“ Her Boudoir is a charming oasis, 

*Mid dull arid deserts of life, 

Tis the elegant haunt of the Graces, 
Set free from society’s strife ; 

’Tis a haven of rest amid trouble, 

| When the prism of fashion bas flown 

O’er the wreck of the froth of the bubble 

My lady can ponder alone.” 


full of dead men’s bones. No one would wish to judge the | This is a very typical verse of Mr. Sterry’s, although it has not his 

modern vers de société by the canons of severe criticism, or expect | worst fault, which we shall take occasion to speak of presently. 

the force of Byron or the melody of Keats from verses on a | J¢ is unpleasant to the ear, defective alike in rhyme and swing, 

flower-show or a “ kettle-drum ;” but what we may, and do, fairly | and it is, as far as we can make out, absolutely meaningless. 

demand is, that there should be some grace and fancy in the Whether “‘ my lady” or “‘the Graces” are “set free from society's 

verses, and a fair amount of common-sense in the treatment of | strife,” or any one else, it is impossible to say ; also, it is most 

the subject. And here we may remark that the very title of this | difficult to understand a prism flying, and equally hard, even if 

work is a misnomer, for that the poems contained under this | it possessed that capacity, to see what the wreck of the froth of 
heading of Boudoir Ballads are not ballads at all, have nothing of | the bubble has to do with it; and in any case, why “ my lady” 
the nature of the ballad in them. A *‘ ballad,” .in the proper sense | should spend her time pondering over such an extremely small 
of the word, is, par excellence, the record of incident, either grave | remainder, is incomprehensible. The poem goes on for twenty 
or gay; of such kind are the whole series of English ballads, | pages in this style, and it is no exaggeration to say that in those 
from “Chevy Chase” to Tennyson's ‘‘Lord of Burleigh,” | pages may be sought in vain a word of sense or a pleasant- 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” being, perhaps, the most perfect | sounding verse. But it is not the incomprehensibility or the 
example in our language. It is only because the first records of | silliness of Mr. Sterry that we have to blame so severely ; other 
a people’s exploits or sufferings were generally chanted, that poets of the day are equally foolish and far more obscure ; but 
the word “ballad” gained its secondary meaning of a song; when we consider those who (if he has any) will be his readers, 
in the beginning, it was simply a tale in verse. But even) we must make some remarks on the views of women’s lives, 
in the secondary meaning the above-mentioned poems are duties, and pleasures which are taken in this work,—views 
not ballads, for they are not songs, and sometimes extend over which are calculated to foster every absurd vanity and 
twenty or more pages. However, it would matter but little how increase every silly affectation. ‘There is in this work 
inaccurate the title were, if the verses themselves were of any jnculcated what may be called the “ pretty-pet” theory of 
merit, but we must confess that till we read them we did not | woman’s treatment, a theory which every thinking man, as well 
know how far the patience of the public could be stretched. If| ag sensible woman, looks upon with scorn and contempt. 
such productions can find a publisher, no boy need for the future | Dress them up and put them on the side-board, or in a gilt 
write sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow without having them made | canoe, or in an opera-box, says Mr. Sterry ; praise their eyes; and 
their hair, and their ancles,—don’t forget to mention minutely 
their boots, pantalettes (sic), knickerbockers, &c,; sum up the 
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intgeneneninat 
le with lobster- 
Saat ig what women like, and what they're fit for. Well, some 


of us think differently ; a few of us even remember Wordsworth’s 
lines, and think there may be something in them, after all :— 
« Then healthy as a shepherd-boy, 
And treading among flowers of joy 
Which at no season fade, 
Thon, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 
'To those who admire such conceptions as this, verses like the 
following, of Mr. Sterry’s, from a poem entitled ‘‘ Chinchilla,” 
seem excessively ignoble as well as flat :— 
“The sleekest otter-cuffs, 
The rosiest of real-skin, 
The sable-est of muffs, 
The softest gloves of seal-skin, 
The quaintest hose with clocks, 
A ‘ cloud” like a mantilla, 
The velvetest of frocks— 
Wore little, sweet Chinchilla! 
Had I enough a year 
To find my sweet in sable— 
To wrap my dainty dear 
In ermine were I able— 
Had I a longer purse, 
A neat suburban villa, 
For better or for worse 
I'd take my pet Chinchilla.” 
We might go on with extract after extract of this kind, but it is 
hardly necessary to weary our readers with any more of Mr. 
Sterry’s lucubrations. It is a curious question this, of how a man 
can seriously sit down to write and publish such nonsense as the 
foregoing, which would be listened to with impatience from a girl 
in her teens, or a ‘“‘ pretty page whose dimpled chin ne ver had known 
the barber's shear.” If all this twaddle about dear little girls, with 
nice little curls, eyes like diamonds, and teeth like pearls (Mr. 
Sterry will see at once that a dangerous rival is in the field)—if 
all this twaddle, we say, had any point in it, we should be the 
last to object, but the great majority of pieces in this book have 
no object save to take up a certain amount of space. This volume 
deals neither with an ideal nor with our real life, but with a 
world invented by a vapid fancy, where fountains of rose-water 
play under rose-coloured curtains all day long, while Mr. Sterry 
sits and writes in a boudoir where it is always afternoon, and 
generally after dinner. ‘The results are so foolish in their 
nature and so artificial in their treatment that they would not 
have deserved notice at all, were it not advisable every now and 
then to protest against the introductions into libraries of such 
vulgar nonsense. 

We turn with great pleasure from these poems to a volume of 
the well-known Bal Ballads, a reissue in a more luxurious form 
of the best of this series. Here we have, if not refined poetry of 
the humorous kind like Hood's, at least some amount of genuine 
fun and considerable power of satire, not without traces of 
the deeper feeling which we might expect from the author of 
‘The Palace of Truth” and “‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.” And 
indeed in the same way as Mr. Gilbert’s plays have something 
original in these, so have these slight social sketches touches which 
render them quite distinct from the usual comic poem of the comic 
papers. The humour, if sometimes forced, is kindly enough, and the 
satire, such as it is, directed impartially against all comers,— 
bishops, sailors, or ballet-girls; no rank is too high, no calling 
too serious, and no occupation too ordinary for Mr. Gilbert to 
laugh at or to extract some fun from. The humility of a colonial 
bishop, who learns a dance from a street-performer in the hopes of 
thereby gaining an influence over his savage flock, but revolts with 
horror from the suggestion that he should hop ashore when he re- 


salad and champagne under a hot sun; j 

















With fixed, mechanical smile, 
With many a hackneyed wile, 

With ungrammatical li 
oe trips. 


And corns that mar 
And stately dames, that bring 
Their daughters there to see, 
Pronounce the ‘ dancing thing’ 
No better than she should be, — 
With her skirt at her shameful knee, 
And her painted, tainted phiz,— 
Ah! matron, which of us is?” 





MR. DENTON’S “CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY.” * 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

Tus is the republication in substance, and with considerable 
additions, of a pamphlet published by Mr. Denton thirteen years 
ago. At that time Mr. Denton was but “‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” He had, indeed, a good right to speak on the con- 
dition of the Christians of Turkey, for he had examined their 
condition on the spot, and had, moreover, read what few English- 
men care to read,—the evidence of Parliamentary Blue-books. But 
at that time we were within seven years of the Crimean war, and 
the Palmerstonian policy was in the ascendant. Visions of a 
regenerated Turkey dominated the imagination of the English 
nation, and induced it to close its eyes and ears to the evi- 
dence of unimpeachable facts. Mr. Denton’s pamphlet was accord- 
ingly little read and little regarded. It was quoted once or twice in 
the House of Commons, but only to be sneered out of court by 
the partisans of Turkey. Time, however, was on Mr. Denton's 
side, and has now brought him an ample revenge. The Bulgarian 
massacres opened the eyes of the English people to the true 
character of the Turkish Government, and one of the conse- 
quences of that revelation was that Mr. Denton’s pamphlet, 
which had encumbered for years the shelves of his publisher, 
went rapidly out of print, but only to reappear in the enlarged 
form in which we now gladly welcome it. 

Mr. Denton’s volume is in no sense a partisan attack. The 
bulk of it was published when Lord Palmerston was in office, 
and Mr. Denton’s politics have always been Conservative. 
The tone of the book is sober. There is no rhetoric and no 
passion. It is simply a calm statement of facts, based chiefly on 
official testimony, and leading to two irresistible conclusions : 
first, that the system of the Ottoman Government is incom- 
patible, not only with civilisation, but with the elementary 
rights of humanity ; secondly, that this system of government is, 
by the very law of its being, quite incapable of regeneration. 
And it is in defence of this inhuman and incurable system of 
government that millions of English treasure and many thousands 
of English lives have been sacrificed. The indictment which Mr. 
Denton brings against our English policy is indeed a heavy one. 
Those who read his pages will no longer be surprised that our 
Embassy at Constantinople should have been ignorant of the 
Bulgarian massacres weeks after the principal actors had been 
rewarded by the Government which sent them to “ thin the popu- 
lation.” Our Consuls in the East know that facts which tell 
against the Turkish Government are unwelcome at the British 
Embassy. Our Ambassadors are English gentlemen, and English 
gentlemen scorn to tell a lie. It is convenient, therefore, that. 
they should not know the truth, so that when some troublesome 
Member of the House of Commons asks a question on the endless 
subject of Turkish misrule, the representative of our Foreign 
Office should be able to reply that our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople had been communicated with, and that he had heard 
nothing about it. Our Prime Minister was thus enabled to assure 
the House of Commons, in the beginning of last August, that the 
tragedy of Batak, which took place in the beginning of May, was 
nothing but ‘‘coffee-house babble.” Mr. Denton does not deal 


turned to Rum-ti-foo, is one of the happiest touchesin the book, and | jn vague accusations. ‘1 shall abstain as much as possible,” he 
agood example of the class of subject in which Mr. Gilbert delights. says, ‘from any evidence or conclusions of my own. I have an 
It is not, however, only in such broad fun as this that Mr. Gilbert | abundance of witnesses whom I can cite, and I prefer their testi- 


succeeds ; there are several little pieces of genuine pathos in this 
collection, and we hope that Mr. Gilbert will one day give us 
some more sustained effort in this direction. 


Of this kind is a 
little poem called, ‘‘ Only a Dancing-girl,” which seems to us | 


mony to any which I can bring as to the condition of the great 
bulk of the people of Turkey. The witnesses whom I am about 
to quote are, for the most part, our own Consuls, settled in that 


country. ‘These write with an evident consciousness that any 


to grasp the real pathos of the situation, without the slightest | bias in favour of the oppressed races of that country would be 
approach to the sickly-sentimental halo with which many writers |‘ unwelcome to the Embassy,’ and as Sir Henry Bulwer had in- 
have surrounded actresses and dancers. We have but space to | formed them in writing before requiring their testimony, to the 
quote two verses, but the whole is well worth attention, and the British Government itself.” 


illustration to it is one of the best in the book, where all are | 
more or less forcible, though pretending to no artistic merit:— | bad-faith of the Russian Government, but a careful study, not 


“ Only a dancing-girl, 
With an unromantic style, 
With borrowed colour and curl, 


We have heard a good deal of late as to the duplicity and 








* The Christians of Turkey; their Condition under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. 
Ww. Denton, M.A., Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” London: Daldy, Isbister, 
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only of Mr. Denton’s book, but of the whole history of the 
diplomacy in Turkey during the last quarter of a century, has 
convinced us that, whatever the delinquency of the Russian 
Government may be, England is certainly not in a position to 
throw the first stone. The incident referred to by Mr. Denton 
in the passage just quoted may well be retorted upon us by 
Russia. We wish we could say that it stood alone. It is related 
at length in the introduction to Mr. Denton’s pamphlet, but the 
dry facts may be given briefly. 

In the beginning of 1860, Prince Gortschakoff addressed a 
Circular to the Great Powers on the condition of the Christians 
in Turkey, reminding them that the Treaty of Paris had placed 
the Christians of ‘Turkey under the united protectorate of the 
Great Powers, instead of under the exclusive protectorate of 
Russia. The Russian Chancellor proceeded to show that all the 
promises made by Turkey under the Treaty of Paris had re- 
mained unfulfilled, and that the Christians were in a worse 
plight than ever. Under these circumstances, the Russian 
Government suggested, first of all, ‘‘ an immediate local inquiry,” 
on the part of the Great Powers, ‘‘to verify the reality of the 
facts ;” and next, ‘‘an understanding which it is reserved for the 
Great Powers to establish with each other and with the Porte, 
in order to engage it to adopt the necessary organic measures 
for bringing about, in its relation with the Christian populations 
of the Empire, a real, serious, and durable amelioration.” 
Prince Gortschakoff went on to explain how an inquiry 
such as he suggested would be extremely beneficial to 
the Porte itself. Without wounding its dignity, it would help it 
to carry out the necessary reforms, and at the same time prevent 
insurrection on the part of the Christian population of the Turkish 
Empire, inasmuch as the combined action of the Great Powers 
would be to them ‘a proof that their fate is taken into considera- 
tion, and that we are seriously occupied in ameliorating it.” This 
remarkable despatch concluded with the following warning :— 

“ We trust that these views are shared by all the Cabinets, but we are 

alsoconvinced that the time for illusions is past, and that any hesitation, 
any adjournment, will have grave consequences. In combining with 
all our efforts to place the Ottoman Government in a course which may 
avert these eventualities, we believe that we are giving it a proof of our 
solicitude, while at the same time we fulfil a duty to humanity.” 
On receipt of this Circular, the English Government, declining 
the combined action suggested by Russia, instructed our Am- 
bassador (Sir Henry Bulwer) at the Sublime Porte to draw up a 
lisp of questions‘on the condition of the Christians in Turkey, 
and send them: to’ be answered by our Consuls. The questions 
were sufficiently exhaustive,—more so than Sir Henry Bulwer 
relished. ‘Together with the list of questions, therefore, he sent 
a private circular, which, in plain language, was an instruction to 
the Consuls to report in favour of Turkey, with a threat as to 
what they might expect in case of disobedience. ‘I assure you,” 
said her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador, ‘‘ that your conduct at 
this crisis will be watched by me, and my opinion respecting it, 
whether favourable or the reverse, communicated to her Majesty's 
Government.” One unlucky consul received the list of questions 
without the circular of instructions, and imagining, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, that what the British Ambassador wished 
to know was the unvarnished truth, he answered the ques- 
tions in a manner which amounted to a formidable indict- 
ment against the Turkish Government. ‘To his horror, however, 
he received Sir Henry Bulwer’s menacing paper of instructions 
some days after the despatch of his ingenuous answers to the 
Ambassador’s questions. What was to be done? The consul 
was equal to the occasion. He wrote a second report, 
which, like Pharaoh’s lean kine, was intended to eat up the 
at one which he had just sent to Constantinople. ‘On 
the 4th inst,” says the perplexed and alarmed agent of her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, ‘‘I had the honour of forwarding my 
replies to the queries contained in your Excellency’s Circular of 
June 11, which had reached me only a few days previously, and 
yesterday I received the other Circular bearing the same date. I 
thus furnished what information I could, without being aware of the 
motives dictating the questions, and without being in possession of the 
valuable instructions conveyed by the Circular. I shall therefore 
endeavour now to supply the deficiencies of my replies.” ‘This 
he does by a virtual withdrawal of his first and honest 
report, accompanied with an abject ‘‘ hope” that ‘‘I may be held 
excused if I have too freely given utterance to those crude 
notions, on a subject the consideration of which may not strictly 
form part of a consul’s attributes.” 

Dr. Sandwith, who knows Turkey well, supplies similar testi- 
In a long conversation with an English consul, who 


mony. 











“told him stories that curdled his blood with horror concerning 
the cruelties and barbarities of the Turks, chiefly towards the 
Christians,” Dr. Sandwith remarked, ‘‘ At all events, you have the 
satisfaction of reporting all these horrors in your despatches.” ‘Qh 
dear, no!” he answered, ‘“‘I dare not! We have received more 
than a hint that our Government is determined to uphold Turkey; 
and if I were to tell the truth, and describe things as they really 
are, my career would be ruined. More than one consul has been 
severely snubbed for doing so.” ‘To this we may add a fact 
within the present writer’s own knowledge,—namely, the case of a 
consul who had his report returned to him, with an intimation 
that it was not the kind of report which he was expected to send in, 

Under these circumstances, it would be well to remember the 
proverb about glass houses and stone-throwing, when we hear or 
read of fiery accusations against Russian intrigues and bad-faith, 
We are no apologists for any misdoings that can be proved against 
Russia, but our own hands are not so clean in our Eastern 
policy that we can afford to lecture down with lofty disdain on 
the immorality of other nations. Dr. Manning, the Secretary of 
the Religious Tract Society, confirms, in a letter to Mr. Denton, 
the suppressio-veri policy of our Embassy at Constantinople. He 
has travelled in Egypt, Syria, and European Turkey, and to all 
his inquiries why ‘ the brutal and stupid tyranny of the Turks ” 
was not made known in England, the inevitable answer was ‘ that 
the Consuls were expected to make their reports as favourable as 
possible to the Turkish Government, and that any report in a con- 
trary sense would be regarded with disfavour at Constantinople.” 

lt is much to the credit and honour of our Consuls generally 
that, in the face of all this discouragement, they should have 
given, as they have done, such an appalling picture of the cruelty, 
sensuality, and consequent decadence of the Turkish population, 
—a decadence which is in process of rapidly ridding the soil of 
Europe of their presence. Mr. Denton’s examination is chiefly, 
though not entirely, confined to the Parliamentary papers on the 
affairs of Turkey published prior to 1863. We have read in 
extenso all the papers from which he quotes, and also all those pub- 
lished down to the end of last Session ; and it is, therefore, on clear 
and positive evidence that we assert that not only has Mr. Denton 
not exaggerated his case, but that, without the slightest violence to 
truth, the picture might be drawn much blacker than he has 
painted it. Mr. Lowe declared the other day at Bristol that in 
upholding the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire 
the English Government was, in fact, ‘‘ holding the keys of hell.” 
The metaphor is scarcely accurate, if we understand by “hell” a 
place where the guilty are justly punished for their crimes. In 
Turkey it is the innocent who suffer, while England “ holds the 
keys” against those who would deliver them from their tormentors. 
The day of deliverance is near, however, and the victims of the 
latest outburst of Turkish brutality have not died in vain. By 
their death they have done more to break the yoke of their 
oppressors than they could have done by the most successful 
insurrection. Whatever the result of the Conference may be, 
the Turkish Government is not likely to have another opportunity 
of ‘diminishing the population” after the manner of its recent 
Bulgarian achievements. 





CLEVEDEN.* 

Next to the main purpose of a novel—to entertain the idle, 
or refresh the tired mind—comes one which may be most 
important and useful in able and honest hands, namely, to 
show in detail the working of social and, indeed, national, laws 
and customs ; how unequally they bear upon various dispositions 
and temperaments, and how difference of circumstances may so 
fatally affect their relative, if not their abstract justice, as to 
make them, in effect, grievously unjust. In fact, there can be few 
better aims for the novelist than to teach by clever and faithful 
illustration, from circumstances and characters that might be true, 
how essential it is, wherever it is possible, that the action of law 
and custom should be modified or supplemented by the charity 
which is the fulfilling of all law. History and biography teach 
this by experience, but then it is too late to benefit those victims 
of unintentional severity by whose sufferings we are enlightened. 
Fiction may do the same in advance; and we do, in fact, owe 
large amelioration of the severity, both of national law and social 
custom, to the eloquence and genius of fiction, guided by the pen 
of a genuine charity. 

We are reminded of this function of the novelist by the clever 
and touching little story before us. The heroine’s history 





* Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke. In 2 volumes. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
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naturally occupies the prominent place and the chief attention ; 
put the most distinguished figure—very far, though standing in 
the background—is the heroine’s old father. He is as fine a 
picture as we have seen for a long time of one of the old 
Covenanter type; severely simple in his habits, austere in 
manner, and silent unless roused to indignant remonstrance, 
when he hurls Scripture against the offender, with the ready 
appropriateness and the complete conversance with it, with 
which Scott has familiarised us. Really poor, but with a child- 
like pleasure in being reputed wealthy, and rigidly upright, but 
sensitively proud of the respect his integrity earns him, he 
sustains a severe and most humiliating fall, by no fault of his own, 
and is summoned before a meeting of the religious connection of 
which he isa member. And it is here that the severity of rule 
of which we spoke comes in, with an unintentional but forcible 
injustice which our author enables us to realise vividly. The 
old Yorkshire dalesman has been cited before a committee of the 
chapel members. But we must go back a little, and explain that 
he has been made the bearer of a packet of money from a man of 
higher station than his own to a poor relative, and ‘shillings come 
to hand instead of sovereigns. The rich man who sent the parcel 
is not suspected, but the poor bearer of it, whose reputation for 
wealth is now discovered to be a mistake, is condemned by the 


public voice :— 

«« And Abel Kirke walked heavily to and fro over the sanded floor. 
‘Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard; I ery aloud, but 
there is no judgment.’ So he groaned, walking with bowed white head, 
and crossed hands, and drooping figure. All round in the villages, and 
beyond in the town, men talked of him, and the din grew londer,—rose 
at last among the brethren at Bethel Chapel to a clamour for investiga- 
tion, for stronger measures if need were. ‘If there be an Achan in the 
camp let him be brought forth, stoned with stones till he die.’ After 
much waste of words it was decided that there should be a meeting— 
not a public meeting; the office-bearing members of ‘ The Church’ 
alone were invited to attend. It was to be held in the body of the 
chapel. ‘It’s the saddest affair that’s ever ’appened in our connection,’ 
brother Hall said. The time was evening; the place brother Hall’s 
back-parlour. ‘It is mcre than sad,’ replied brother Page; ‘an’ it 
seems to me as if nothing but sadness could come out of it. If he’s 
innocent, why hasn't he said so,—why ’as he never offered no explana- 
tion o’ no kind whatsoever?’ Mr. Verdon rose from his chair, and 
assumed an oratorical tone and attitude. The minister was a stout, pink- 
faced man, with mild, blue eyes and curly hair, and an odd expression, 
produced by the blending of natural good-spirits with an air of 
consciously-acquired solemnity. ‘Brother Page,’ said the minister, 
bending forward, and placing his fat, pink hand on the table, ‘ Brother 
Page, “judge not!” You can finish the text for yourself: I 
only remind you of it, “Judge not.” Brother Kirke is aware that 
appearances are strong against him,—overwhelmingly strong; ho 
is an aged man, very aged; and in addition to the feebleness 
and despondency natural to such age, he is cast down by much 
sorrow, by poverty,—nay, I fear by actual dread of want. It may 
be that, feeling himself utterly powerless to make such effort as 
would be needed to prove his innocence, he prefers to make no effort 
whatever; it may be that he has not even strength within himself to 
prefer one course to another at all, but is simply bowing his head as 
tho trees of the forest bow before the wind. Let us deal gently with 
the old man, and encouragingly ; let us give him this chance of vindi- 
cating himself, not in the spirit of judges and censors, but in the spirit 
of fellow-sinners, of men who can support and sympathise if he has 
been unjustly accused ; who can sympathise and pity if there has been 
no injustice.’ Brother Page said ‘Hear, hear!’ as Mr. Verdon sat down, 
and brother Hall thumped the table; and then some notes of invitation 
were penned. One was longer than the rest, more time was given to 
it, more consultation held over it. Finally it was copied, folded, and 
addressed to Abel Kirke. It was received by Abel on the following 
evening as he was sitting down to tea; but the tea was left untasted. 
The old man’s hands trembled as he read, his lips quivered, and his 
eyes were dilated. These were the words that were before him :— 
‘Dearty BeLovep Brotner,—It is our painful duty to request your 
attendance at a Meeting, to be held in Bethel Chapel at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the fifteenth day of January. The object of this 
meeting may probably occur to you, as you are doubtless aware of the 
scandal that is being circulated concerning you, a scandal that is 
causing very sad offence to the Church. We, the undersigned, with 
many others, are unwilling to accept it as true, and are of opinion that 
it is our duty to offer you an opportunity of declaring its untruth. 
Trusting that you will be ready and willing to profit by this op- 
portunity, we remain, hopefully and truly yours, Luke E, Vernon, 
Tuomas Pace, Wim1sam Haw.’ The old man read this note twice, 
then he locked it in his desk and went slowly and silently out of the 
room, up the echoirig stair. There was yet more than three weeks to 
the day of the meeting.” 


Those three weeks he spends pacing 


“ Slowly up and down the room, with hanging, listless hands, and a 


strange droop in his attitude. And his face was drawn and withered, 


and it seemed to Jenny that even his hair had a new whiteness, and 
that the lines on his forehead were deeper than before. But an o 

server would have seen that every line was clear and horizontal,—not 
one confused nor oblique line there. ‘Are you ill, father?’ Jenny 
asked at last, going up to him with tender tone and manner. The old 
man stopped and laid one hand gently on her shoulder, and looked into 
her face with eyes that had a world of untold sorrow and sadness in 
them. x, My whole head is sick, my whole heart faint,’ he said, with 
trembling, ashen lips. ‘Iam become as an oak whose leaf fadeth, as a 





garden that hath no water.’ Then he resumed his heavy pacing to and 
fro, pouring out in strong Scriptural language a torrent of indignation 
and wrath. In the words of the Psalmist he spoke of enemies gather- 
ing themselves together against the souls of the righteous, of evil-doers 
condemning innocent blood. And after the wrath came complaint.and 
lamentation :—‘ Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard ; lery 
aloud, but there is no judgment. Mine eyes fail with looking upward ; 
my cry goeth up in vain. O Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake for me! 
Himself hath done it. I shall go softly all my years in the bitterness 
of my soul. Yet have I done evil in his sight; therefore let Him .not 
spare. Theugh he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’” 


When the appointed evening came,— 

‘The old man went onward through the fields, through the clear, 
blue starlight, praying aloud as he went, comforting himself with 
promises. All through the town he prayed, passing along the lamp-lit 
streets, by the bridge where lights twinkled in the river. The brethren 
at Bethel Chapel sat waiting for him, twelve or fourteen of them, round 
the square green-baize-covered table that stood below the pulpit. Two 
gaslights burned dimly overhead, throwing ghastly shadows all round 
among the empty pews; the wide galleries were in darkness; the clock 
ticked loudly, the hands moved onward, there was silence, expressive 
glances, movements of impatience. ‘Perhaps the clock is a little fast,” 
Mr. Verdon suggested, as the hands pointed to half-past seven. Where- 
upon with more or less of physical effort twelve watches were drawn 
forth, and the clock belonging to Bethel Chapel cleared from imputa- 
tion. Yet still it was a clock that had no pity. There was aggressive 
self-complacency in its loud, monotonous tick. Five minutes more, 
another five, another. It wanted now a quarter to eight. Did anybody 
there still suppose that Abel Kirke would come? The question was 
not asked in so many worus, but one man asked it by his curling lip, 
and another by his unbent attitude. There would be nothing to call for 
any attention that evening. When the inexorable clock struck eight, 
Mr. Verdon rose from his chair at the head of the table. He would 
make no comment,—he begged that no comment might be made 
by any one, but a prayer instead. Mr. Verdon was interrupted :— 
‘Do you mean as we're to separate without comin’ to any conclusion or 
decision of any kind?’—‘I fear we must,’ Mr. Verdon said, a little 
timidly. ‘We can decide nothing without evidence, you know, Brother 
Hall.’—‘Evidence! Who needs any evidence now? If we can decide 
nothin’ else, we can decide that Abel Kirke be no longer considered a 
member of this connection. I beg leave to move that *—‘ Pardon 
me, Brother Hall,’ Mr Verdon begged mildly, but with evident distress, 
‘pardon me, butI should take it as a personal favour if you would re- 
frain from moving in this matter to-night. I ask the same favour from 
the brethren here present generally. Another meeting can be arranged. 
I will make effort myself to get accurate evidence or information. I 
beg once more that nothing be done to-night.’—With various degrees 
of reluctance, Mr. Verdon’s request was granted. The meeting was. 
closed with a prayer. The brethren looked at each other, some sadly, 
some triumphantly ; great-coats and mufflers were resumed ; the gas- 
lights were turned out; by twos and threes the brethren left the chapel. 














There was a long flight of steps, that Jed down through a dark narrow 
passage into the street. A brother stumbled in descending, and one 
stepped forward to help him. There was a railing at the side, and 
something lying by the railing. Something that had lain there on the 
dark damp steps for an hour or more. There were houses on either side 
down below; and men and women passing about. The shrill cry of the 
milkmaid had sounded through the yard, the clatter of her cans, the 
laugh that followed her thread-bare jest. Still, there had been no move- 
ment on the steps. From above the light of a solitary gas-lamp 
streamed ; a few silvery hairs glittered where the dark stirless figure 
lay. The noise from the street below came loud and rude ; the few dim 
stars were very far above the tops of the quaintly-built chimneys. A 
brother had stumbled, and one had ap ure: forward to help him. There 
had been none by to lend a helping hand when Abel Kirke stumbled 
and fell. They raised him tenderly, the men who had been sitting with 
stones in their hands. They laid him tenderly on a bed at the nearest 
inn.” 

The heroine’s story is told and her character drawn with much 
delicacy of touch, and our sympathy is powerfully enlisted for the 
timid and affectionate nature that leans on love, and the religious- 
ness—vague, but strong—that bears her through all the dreariness 
of her desertion by her first lover, and the trust and dependence 
that draw her gradually towards the less fascinating but far deeper 
and stronger nature of the man who becomes her husband. In 
delineating the character of the weak and vain Frederick, 
our author is not quite so successful; partly, indeed, because 
such shallow natures have no salient points to grasp. The way in 
| which he is betrayed into the cruel deception he practises on the 
old man—in order that the crime of the father may excuse him 
from his engagement to the daughter—is conceived with consider- 
| able skill, but falls short, we think, of probability; nor do we 
| think that his sense of treachery towards father and daughter 
| would be likely to create a return of even a transient passion for 
| his deserted love. It would rather make everything associated 


| with her and hers seem dangerous and sickening. 
| Many of Stephen Yorke’s sketches of dale scenery are beautiful, 








| and clearly the work of one who not only knows them intimately 
| and loves them dearly, but whose tasteful and poetic feeling can 

appreciate the minuter delicacies of varying seasons and weather, 
and can gather from Nature, in all her aspects, her deeper and 
higher meanings. But these pictures should fall more easily and 
naturally into their places, and not come out so often as they. do 
with a hard intention of effect, as at the beginning of a chapter : 
—‘+ Overhead a bright blue sky, with shining white clouds,” &c. 
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(What, by-the-by, is the “‘low-toned ether,” across which these 
+*masses of white, shining cloud swept?”) These cut-and- 
dried word-pictures are even irritating. And we earnestly 
beg Stephen Yorke not to talk of “dreaming a poem,” or of 
‘*two pink cheeks crushed lovingly between two brown hands,” 
&c, No person of simple good-taste can put up with these sickly 
sentimentalities ; they are worse than the ‘trickling sunshine ” 
and the ‘rippling smile” of so many other lady writers now-a- 
days, whose heroines ‘‘curl themselves up” with a book on the 
corner of the hearth-rug or sofa. 

It is nearly six years since we have seen any novel from the 
hand of Stephen Yorke, and as might be expected from one who 
is not in a hurry to use up material, but takes ample time to let 
thought and experience ripen it, this story flies much higher than 
those ‘‘of the North Riding,” and is very much more of a rea] in- 
tellectual achievement. We heartily wish the author a still higher 
success, 
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CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Picturesque Europe. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. “The 
British Isles.” (Cassell and Co.)—This is the first volume of a 
periodical which been appearing during the present year. Its 
superiority to the ordinary books of scenery which one is accustomed 
to see lying on drawing-room tables is striking and manifest. The 
illustrations show a very high average of merit. They are specially 
distinguished by their freshness, and do not give, either by their 
artistic or their mechanical appearance, the impression, so commonly 
produced by books of “ views,” that one has seen them. fifty times 


the translator does justice to his originals by the vigorous English, be. 
traying, indeed, little of the translator’s hand, into which he hag 
rendered them. We must not omit to give a word of praise to the spirited 
illustrations which adorn the volume. They are not of equal merit, but 
they show promise.——Boy Mill, by Captain Rice, R.E. (Hatchards), isa 
spirited story of how a youth gets into trouble at Woolwich by fighting 
duel with an ill-conditioned comrade. It is a somewhat strong demand 
on the faith of any reador to suppose that the hero could have gone as 
a cabin-boy, but that being granted, thore is no further fault to find. The 
story carries us elsewhere as well—to an Indian battle-field, for instance 
—and wherever it takes us it keeps up its interest.——Sweet Little 
Rogues, by Elvina Corbould (Hatchards), is meant for “a child’s story,” 
and really succeeds in being one. No higher praise is needed. The 
children are charming creatures. Even the silent Master Freddy 
comes out finely towards the end, when, having commented unfavour- 
ably on the appearance of an old nurse, he is told “ that it is better 
to be good than pretty ;” and having it further explained to him that 
this means that “a person may be ugly outside, but pretty inside,” he 
wisely remarks, “ Why don’t they turn that woman inside out, then?” 
The Little King, by 8. Blandy, translated from the French by 
Mary de Hauteville (Sampson Low), is a story of Russian life, in which 
a young noble, petted and indulged till he is past endurance, is restored 
to reason by the judicious management of a French governess. It makes 
a very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would recommend 
to our readers, with only a protest in passing against the grotesque cari- 
cature to which the illustrator, M. Emile Bayard, has seen fit to repre- 
sent the English tutor, a quiet and respectable gentleman, who is here 
figured with an appearance fatuous and vulgar toa degree. Climbing 
the Ladder ; or, Tom Fairbairn’s Progress, by A. H. Hope (Oliphant), 
isa simple story of how a sensible and kind woman rescued three 
children from want and crime. For Old Sake’s Sake, by Stella 
Austin (Masters), is another story for children, prettily written, and 
not without humour.—TIn the same connection may be mentioned, 














before.” There are, beside a frontispiece—* Windsor Castle,” by Mr. 
Birkett Foster—twelve full-page engravings on steel, five of them con- 
tributed by this artist. The wood engravings are very numerous, and 
of excellent quality. The volume is furnished with descriptions of | 
more than usual literary merit, and written by persons acquainted | 
with their subjects. We might have expected, perhaps, in a 
chapter on “The Forest Scenery of Great Britain,” some men- 
tion of Savernake, one of the most perfect specimens of its kind, 
thanks to the undivided proprietorship which has preserved it intact, 
And there should have been some mention of the most characteristic 
relic of Sherwood still remaining, the oaks on the west side of Thoresby 
Park, where whole acres are covered with trees positively crowded 
together, each one of which, were it standing alone, the traveller would 
turn aside to examine. Omission, however, may be readily excused, 
where there are so many demands on a limited space. An equally 
good reason, tho not having the illustrations ready cut and dried, has 
caused, we presume, the somewhat irritating disorder of the chapters. 
A chapter on “Edinburgh and the South Lowlands” is thrust into 
the middle of a description of England, and North Wales finds itself 
between Eton and Warwick. Thisis in every respect a very handsome 
and well-executed book. Among tale-tellers, we are inclined to | 
give the place of honour to M. Jules Verne, who gives us this year | 
A Voyage round the World (Routledge), in two volumes, one volume | 
being entitled “ Australia,” and the other “New Zealand.” It is rather | 
puzzling for critics, who have a great many books far less interesting 
than M. Verne’s to get through, to have to remember the antecedents 
of the characters to whom they find themselves introduced. Apart from | 
this drawback, the volumes are excellent reading. They do not deal | 
in the marvels to which M. Verne contrives to give such marvellous | 
verisimilitude in “Ten Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” but they | 
are exciting stories of adventure, which no one will think wanting | 
in incident of even the thrilling kind. We must be pardoned for | 
saying a few words about the strategy, so to call it, with which 
the publication of these books is conducted. One of these two | 
volumes has appeared in ‘ Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual,” the 
readers of which are told that the continuation will appear in 
the next volume. But lo! we have the continuation here.— | 
Mayflower Stories, by Sarah M.S. Clarke (Oliphant), are tales of the | 
early settlers of New England, filled out sometimes with dialogue and | 
detail, but true in the main, and told in a way quite worthy of their 
subject. Perhaps it would have been well to have omitted the 
terrible story of the “witch mania” which came on the colony 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. Such matters must have 
their place in history, but should not be dwelt upon more than is abso- | 
lutely needful. The last chapter tells the story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A Century of Discovery. Translated from the German of 
Theodore Vogel (Seeleys). The “ discoverers ” whose adventures are here 
described were Portuguese and Spaniards, The first name of the Jist 
is that of Prince Henry of Portugal, who, though more of a patron than 
of a discoverer, well deserves the honour of such a place. Among other 
well-known names are, of the Portuguese, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco 
da Gama, Alfonso de Albuquerque; and among the Spaniards (though | 
he can be reckoned a Spaniard only by courtesy), Columbus, Vasco | 
Nunez de Balboa, Cortes, and Pizarro, The stories are well told, and H 





| 








though indeed it claims to be “a story for old and young,” Robert's 
Birthday Gift (Oliphant). Fairyland; Tales and Legends, from the 
German of Villamaria (Marcus Ward), is a genuine book of fairy-tales, 
without any of the arriére pensée, didactic or satrical, which so often 
spoils them. The first of the stories, “ The Chain of the Water-nymph,” 
may be described as another version of Undine, only with a happier 
ending. The same idea, the longing of the lower creatures to havea 
soul runs through more than one of the others, and never fails to have 
a certain pathetic interest. Perhaps the best thing in the book is “ The 
Little Man of the Mountain.” These dwarfs, wise and kindly, and im- 
measurably old, are creatures in which it is almost possible to believe, 
Nothing could be more natural than the way in which the little manni- 
kin comes to spend his winter nights before the cottage fire. It is, in 
truth, the thoroughly natural tone of these tales that makes them so de- 
lightful. The author writes as if he believed them. We have lost the 
art here in England, where many clever and pretty things of the kind 
are written, but scarcely anything that sounds true. The next book on 
our list illustrates what we say, Starlight Stories, by Fanny Lablache 
(Griffith and Farran), is a very pretty book indeed. There are fairies 








| in it, there are animals which talk to each other in a very amusing way. 


But the whole has an allegorical air, and allegories are always a little 
wearying. Not that Starlight Stories will weary its readers, on the con- 
trary, it will amuse them. If it had nothing in it but the capital “ Jack 
with the Fishes,” we should not scruple to recommend it. Joknnykin 





| and the Goblins, by Charles G. Leland (Macmillan), is by title a fairy 


tale, but really a ‘nonsense ” book. Now “ nonsense ” is very difficult to 
criticise. How much labour was spent on determining the value of 
“The Hunting of the Snark”! For our own part, we think it ten 
times easier to appreciate a novel, a drama, or a history. In fact, the 
virtue of nonsense is of a very subtle kind. Perhaps the easiest and 
most practical test is, does it make one laugh? On the whole, Johnnykin 
answers this test pretty well. Its beginning is not very success- 
ful, but the “Slate-pencil People,” the creatures whom we drew 
at school on our slates, are irresistible. So is the long array of 
the “ Dreadful Stupids.” Mr. Leland has illustrated the book him- 
self, and we admire his pencil at least as much as his pen.—— 
We are not able to appreciate Laughable Lyrics, by Edward Lear (R. 
J. Bush), the author’s “fourth book of nonsense,” as it is called in the 
advertisement. The “first book” was published as much as thirty 
year ago, and made a decided success. “The young lady of Sweden who 
went by the railway to Weedon,” and other distinguished personages, 
were then introduced to the public. To go on writing good nonsense 
for so long a period must be far more difficult than to go on wriling 
good sense. So the volume before us would seem to show, but it may 
be that it is our critical faculty and not the author’s vein of fancy that 
is at fault. The best thing, perhaps, is “ The Akond of Swat,” of which 
we shall give a specimen :— 
“ Does he drink small beer from a silver jug? 


Or a bow! ? ora glass? or a cup? or a mug? or a Pot? 
The Akond of Swat? 
Docs he beat his wife with a gold-topped pipe, 


When she lets the gooseberries grow too ripe, or ROT? 
The Akond of Swat? 


Does he wear a white tie when he dines with friends, 
And tie it neat in & bow with ends, or a KNor, 
The Akond of Swat? 
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The Akond of Swat? Motteau (Achille), Petites Causeries, 12mo (Lockwood & Co.) 2/6 
Some one, or nobody, knows, I wot, Nares (Captain), Official Report of the Recent Arctic Expedition...(J. Murray) 2/6 
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Weir, Walter Crane, W. McConnell, J. B. Zwecker, and others.” 
There are three hundred pages and more, with the usual ‘* Tom Thumb’s 
Alphabet,” “ Marriage of Cock Robin and Jenny Wren,” ‘‘ The House 
that Jack Built,” &c.—-We have also to mention Little Blossom’s 
Picture-Book and Little Maybud’s Picture-Book (Routledge). The 
Birthday Album (Macara, Edinburgh). Every day of the year has a 
sentence, a stanza, or verse appropriated to him. The volume, there- 
fore, may be used as a kind of Sortes. Every one may find a sentiment 
for his birthday. Only the lots will not be quite free, as they are now 
and then influenced, it is clear, by the season of the year. The binding 
is elegant, the paper and print good. Little Wide- Awake, a Story- 
Book for Little Children, by Mrs. Sale-Barker (Routledge), is an annual 
publication which contains a store of good things. 


Marens Ward and Co. have sent us their very gay Christmas and 
New Years’ cards and sachets. They are, as usual, painted with great 
taste, all but the comic ones, which we do not greatly appreciate; in- 
deed the birds and flowers are, some of them, exquisite. The flowers, too, 
are frequently selected so as not to seem out of due season at midwinter, 
—a point which it would be better to keep even more carefully in view. 
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rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a geouine 
copy of the original, and will be found to be as useful 
and far more handy to the student than the latter.’~ 
| Athenwum. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE— 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22._ Jenene deena ani 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late 

Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 

Next term commences JANUARY 23, 1877. r: 

a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 

SONS, £50.—A LANCING MAN and 
OXFORD GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms. Teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras. 

Address, “CHURCHMAN,” 
Rodborough Hill, Gloucestershire. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTO a 


Miss McNAIR is prepared, under the sanction of 
the Clifton Association for Promoting the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, to receive as BOARDERS Ladies 
who intend to become Students of the above College. 
—For particulars apply to Miss McNAIR, 17 Brighton 
Park, Clifton. 








Spillman’s Court, 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. | 


—The next Entrance Examination will be held | 


in March, 1877. Forms of Entry are now ready, and 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
These Forms must be returned, filled up, with the 
Examination Fee of £1 on or before January 31. Two 
Scholarships, of the value respectively of £90 a year 
for four years and £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. Further 
information may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, N.W. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


st GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
his ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
new buildings have been erected for the reception 
of boarders, as well as of day boys. 

E. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., late Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedford County School, has been recently 
appointed Head Master, and he will be aided by a 
competent staff of Assistant-Masters. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
higher studies will not be neglected. 

he School will reopen in January next. 

Further information may be obtained from 

JOHN HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 


| Bees MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an EXAMINATION 
of Candidates for twenty-seven appointments as 
SURGEON in Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service 
= be held on the 12th February, 1877, and following 

ays. 
Copies of the Regulations for the Examinat‘on, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8. W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least a 
fortnight before the date fixed for examination. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 

India Office, 22nd November, 1876. 








HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on the EASTERN QUESTION is fixed for 
Friday, December 8th, at St. James's Hall, London, 
W., at Twelve o'clock noon. The Duke of WESTMIN- 
STER, K.G., and the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., to 
sen Admission by Ticket only to Representatives. 
ersons sympathising with the object of the Confer- 
ence desirous of admission, must apply to 28 Canada 
Building, King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
GEORGE HOWARD, 
F. W. CHESSON, 
J. W. PROBYN, 
E. 8. PRYCE, Secretary. 
December 1, 1876. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


(RAMER's INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


t Hon. Secretaries. 











——— 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) haa 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investj. 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

l. The *‘ Seventeen Offices " Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured, 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. at 7. 
THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. At 7.45, RICHARD 
III. On Wednesday and Friday, MACBETH. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. H. Sinclair, J. F. Cathcart, 
C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, 
Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ireland, Percy Bell, C. H. 
Fenton, James Johnstone, R. Dolman, J. B. Johnson, 
Master Grattan; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Madame 
Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith Stuart and Grattan. 
THE STORM FIEND. Prices from 6d to £4 4s, 
Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Box-office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

_  WATER-COLOURS.—The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies WILL OPEN on 
Monday next, December 4.—5 Pall Mall East. Admis- 





sion, Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| Kanes LL W#s*» 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“ T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 


| were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 


| profession in preference to French Brandy. 


| 


ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the —_—. 
t is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
bo fg tae MOC -MAIN LEVER 

; TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geiitlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, a9 sa 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 








RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
The marvellous purifying properties of 
pure Vegetable Charcoal upon the human 
system have only recently been recog- 
nised. It absorbs all acidity and impure 
gases in the stomach and bowels, and 
thus gives a healthy tone to the digestive 
organs. 

Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each. 


Braces CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradi- 


cated by the use of these biscuits.” 
Sold in Tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 


SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 


is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, 1d, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, 1s a, 
and 3s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough, 
Sold by all Grocers. 














AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
JROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, 
F.R.S., says, ‘* The most agreeable and refresh- 
ing of Balms for the Skin is 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, or for Shaving. 
In Tablets, One Shilling each. 
Sold by every Chemist and Hairdresser. 








STHMA and 
A 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 


foun io be 
[ ATURA TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and »'| forms, for smoking 
and inhalation. prepared by 


and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
sold by them and all other Chemists 


OLLOWAY’SOIN [MENT &PILLS. 
—Rheumatic Pain, Tic Douloureux.—These dis- 
eases are unfortunately very prevalent ia this country, 
and are frequently most distressinz, sometimes for 
years baffling all medical skill to alleviate the sufferings 
of the victim. In no case have Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills failed to produce a cure. The Ointment 
exerts a peculiar soothing influence over the nerves 
and muscles, relaxing spasms and subduing pain. "The 
attack soon becomes milder, and the inter between 
the paroxysms longer, until they cease altogether. 
The Pills restore the body from a weak and debititated 
condition to a state of health and strength. Persons 
bedridden for months with rheumatic pains and 
swellings, after using the Ointment have Peon cared 
jn an incredibly short period. 


ied 
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NELSON'S BOOKS FOR HOME LIBRARIES. 











Messrs. NELSON'S 
Stories, 
Nothing 
and dull books, 
unaccountable. 
appreciate and love t 
Library be judiciously selected. 
H 





at any price, 
60 injuriously, t 1 
The following suggestions are given, 


A Lrprary should contain pleasant and entortaining reading, high in principle and sound in tone. 
It is astonishing how ready young readers, when wisely trained, are to explore books bearing on special subjects, often far boyond that for 


i enerally accredited. 
i Jrist will be found to contain books prepared specially to interest and instruct, whether they be distinguished as 
Tales, Biographies, History, Travel, Adventure, Science, or Religion. 
can be more discouraging to boys or girls than to find in a Library books heavy in style and uninteresting in character. 
however good and commendable their contents, have caused many a child to form a distaste for reading quite otherwise 
To avoid so undesirable a result should be the study of every Parent or Guardian, The reader should be gradually led up to 
hose subjects frequently considered heavy. For reading to become a delight, and study a pleasure, it is essential that the 


ow many Libraries are there with not a fifth of the books ever read beyond the first half-dozen pages! 
and it becomes a duty of paramount importance to see that such books are removed clean away from influencing the young minds 


and replaced by others that are safe, true, and readable. 
that a selection of books may be made with greater ease and with a more satisfactory result than is 


usual, A special list of books for a Library has not been given, as it is deemed better to leave the selection to the judgment of the person selecting. 







Heavy 







Such Libraries are dear 


















A LIBRARY 


1.—Books of Science and History, written in an entertaining manuer, and pro- 
duced in an attractive style. For this kind of book see those classed in Nelson's 


Llustrated Book List, under— 
Illustrated Books of Science and History. 
Books on Physical Wonders. 
2,—Books on Geography, including Travel, and as its sequel, Adventure. For 
this class of book see Nelson's Illustrated Book List, under the iitles of— 
Books of Travel and Research. 
Books of Travel and Adventure. 
3.—Books of Tales, with a definite precept or example, such as those deseribed 
in, Nelson's Illustrated Book List as— 
Books of Precept and Example. 
Books of Stories with a Purpose. 
Books Advocating Temperance Principles. 


Illustrated Book List, under the Headings— 
Works on Natural History. - 
Books of Natural History for the Young. 
Illustrated Story-books of Natural History. 


SHOULD CONTAIN— 


found described in Nelson's Iilustrated Book List; among them are, for Boys— 


4.—Works on Natural History, particulars of which are given in Nelson's 








5.—Biographical Books, a selection of which will be found in Nelson's Illus- 
trated Book List, under the titles of— 


Stories of Noble Lives. 
Books of Example and Encouragement. 
6.—Books of safe and sound Light Reading. A large selection of these will be 








Stories by Kingston and Ballantyne. 
For Girls or Boys— 
Books by A. L. 0. E. 
Books of the Schonberg-Cotta Series. 
Tales with Useful Morals. 
Tales for the Home Circle. 
7.—Books of Biblical Illustrations, for which see those described in Nelson's 
Illustrated Book List as— 
Books of Travel and Research in Bible Lands. 
Bible-Illustration Books. 
8.—A small number of books of a more solid character, suitable for special 
occasions, and for reading on Sundays. It should also contain works of reference. 


For both of these Nelson's Illustrated Book List should be consulted, where will be 
found works by Canon Ryle, Dr. Thomson, A. L. O. E., and other eminent writers. 




















NELSON'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST of Sixty-four Pages, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, may be had post free on application. 











THOMAS 





NELSON 





and SONS, 



















This day, crown 8yo, 5s. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE. 


BEING AN EXAMINATION OF THE MODERN THEORIES OF 
AUTOMATISM AND EVOLUTION. 


By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A _ PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“ An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit...... The 
‘Suggestions * appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from the 
leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are well 
selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought.”"—7he Jngquirer. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 











_— ART JOURNAL for DECEMBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. The PET of the DUCHESS. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Ii. BETWEEN SCHOOLHOURS. After OC. E. Perugini. 
IIL The ALBERT MEMORIAL. Sir Gilbert Scott, Architect. 


LITERARY CONTENTS: 
The Stately Homes of England—_ Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin 
Clumber. By 8. OC. Hall, F.S.A., and Landseer, R.A. Lilustrated. 
L. Jewitt, F ‘S.A. Liustrated. Contributions to the International Exhi- 
Theatres, their Construction and bition, Philadelphia. Llustrated. 
Arrangement. By Percy Fitzgerald, Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
MA.,F.S.A. Lilustrated. Reviews, &c., &c., 
The Volume for 1876 is now ready. 


London: Virtue and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


[_osDon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
7 PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, * Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’: 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, su plied by 


A all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. amended . 








London. 








VILA 





Second Edition, 1s; by post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CoNnTENTS:—1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford 
5. Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil 
Service. 





AND 










* We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in 
many of his recommendations." —Daily News. 

‘“* Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the India Civil Service which 
should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
validity of the examination-test in general.’’—Spectator., 

“A more valuable addition to the competitive-examination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed.”"—Over/and Mail. 

“The paper fon the Civil Service of India] is moderate and sensible, aud is 
founded upon a very intimate knowledge of the facts."—Saturday Review. 

‘The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
attracted much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show the 
merits and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it."— 
Examiner. 









London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, 8.W. 











"NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s each. 
POEMS. By JOHN MOULTRIE. 


Vou L—MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, and other Poems, with 
Memoir, by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 
of Vou. IL—LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems, with Notices. 

the Rectors of Rugby, by M. A. H. BLOxam, 

“The poems in their present form, and accompanied by Mr. Coleridge's memoir, 
have a more distinct and eloquent claim than ever to the loving attention of 
readers."—Guardian, 












MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 2s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
















ey 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. 


By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


~ THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 


Mrs. J.K. SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Spender maintains her high reputation by 
means of this truly attractive novel. It cannot but be 
extensively approved and admired.” —Messenger. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 yols., 21s. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year."—Johkn Bull. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne. 


“Miss Byrne's story has vigour and style to recom- 
mend it."—A theneum, 


’ 
Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 
CrciL HaY. SEcOND EpiTI0N. 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story; bright, 
fresh, and sparkling.”—Zzaminer. 


Glencairn. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 


3 vols, [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


A NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, 
ENTITLED, 
REMA; or, MY FATHER’S SIN, is 
now being published in the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 
The First Part appeared in the November Number. 
London : Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








_Now ready (One Shilling), No. 204. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GzeorGE 
DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 


CarITA. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 19.—The 
Holy Inquisition. 20.—The Perugino. 21.—A 
Confidence. 


OULTURE AND MODERN PORTRY. 

TOWARDS THE NorTH POLE. 

CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

EremA; or, My Father's Sin. (With an Iilustration.) 
Chap. 7.—Discomfiture. 8.—A Doubtful Loss. 9.— 
A Waterspout. 10.—A Nugget. 11.—Rovers. 

London: Smits, Exper, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


i ae FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
LAPLAND; WITH NOTES ON SWEDISH LiceNsING. By 
J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
OROSS AND CRESCENT. By Frederic Harrison. 
TE Law OF Honour. By Edward A. Freeman. 
A Stupy or Dionysus. By Walter H. Pater. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, By Franz Hueffer. 
RvSssIA AND TURKEY. By James Bryce. 
A MEDLZVAL SPANISH WRITER. By M. A. Ward. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1876. No. DOCXXXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A WomAN-HATER.—Part VII. 
A GERMAN BATH. 
PREJEVALSKY'S MONGOLIA AND 
NORTHERN THIBET. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
Devious RAMBLES WITH A D&FINITE OBJECT.—No III. 
A WINTER'S REVERIE. 
THE CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW CIRCUS—NEW BUILD- 
INGS in HOLBORN.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for Views, Plans 
&c.—‘: A Book on Building”—the Leeds Competition 
—Agricultural Progress and Legislation—the Govern 
ment Report on Sewage-Disposal—House-Building in 
Old London, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of all News- 


men. 
PR htt MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 





SOLITUDES OF 











linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards | 


to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to ry or small families, 


AY’'S. 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 





UNYADI1 JANOS.—HUNGARIAN | 
| and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA.—— 
* Most pleasant and efficacious.”"—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——“ Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
Professor Aitken, F.R.S.——“ According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—BSritish Medical 


JORONY DI 
NYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 64, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glaseful & dose. asia 





hr and COS SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





yo and GAME PIES; also, 





ye of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ vetes SOUP, and other 





. eaahiamaes for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 











9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

Ts greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 

to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Soldin Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0OSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
an Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 





| 


ANK 


rated by Royal Charter, 1847.—D, 


of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorpo! y RAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 


South Australia. Bills negotiated and col 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur. 
ances effected in all porte ot ee ET = 
AM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 





Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


O* MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman—MATTHew HuTTron O#AyYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Alliance Bank. 








UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of 
Premiums paid. 


PERIODICAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
(First Policy Issued December, 1871.) 
ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME. 


31st December, 1872 «» £8,008 
30th June, 1873 ... «0 ove ese £20,952 
8lst December, 1873 ... oe ewe £31,006 
8lst December, 1874 ... eee wwe £43,306 

£50,588 


3lst December, 1875 ... ove 
POSITION OF THE COMPANY ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1875. 
Policies in Force, 2,282, assuring £1,141,015. 
Total Premiums received, £122,899. 
Profits in Life Funds (being Surplus over and above 
the sum required to cover the Risks), £7,489 3s 7d. 


ONEY on LIFE - INTERESTS.— 
L Loans, £2,000 to £20,000. Interest, 44 per cent, 
May remain if desired during whole term of life. 
Apply to Mes-rs. HENRY SALTER and SONS, lL 
Pancras Lane, London, E.C., and 41 Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin. ee 
\ ONEY on REVERSIONS.—Loans, 
I £2,000 to £20,000. Interest 5 per cent. May 
remain if desired until Reversions fallin. Apply to 
Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS, 11 Pancras 
Lane, London, E.C., and 41 Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublia. 


} ieenauns and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET nonin TO THE ROYAL 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 





ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0.; and Bristol. 
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«screen 
NEW BOOKS. 


oth boards, 7s 6d, with Map and Portrait. 


LIFE and EPISCO- 
DWARD FEILD, D.D., Bishop ew- 
jos ty By the Rev. H. Ww. Tucker, M.A., 
Author of “ Under His Banner,” &c. With Prefa- 
tory Note to the Author, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 
THOR of “PLAIN WORDS.” 
NEW BOOK by the AU 
PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. 
the Rev. W. WALSHAM How, M.A, Small crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


NOW READY, by the —— of “The CHANGED 
The STAR and the CLOUD. By the 


©. Hopart. With Outline Illustrations 
se A. Miles. Square 16mo, extra cloth, 1s 6d. 





cl 
EMOIR of the 


Now ready, Fourth Bahion, ae 16mo, cloth extra, 
1s 6d. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 


With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 16mo, cloth extra, Is 6d. 


AR CHILDE: i Idyll. B 
= A, 8. en: ot ith Ondine une, 
trations by H. J. A. Miles. 


e, now ready, price 3s, picto rial binding; 
aadhoeames 5s, cloth, bevelled boards. 


SUNDAY. 

“ This publisher deserves the gratitude of old folks 
as well as young for issuing from week to week for 
one halfpenny eight small quarto pages of stories, 
hymns, lessons, and of exquisite illustrations for the 
young. It should be in the hands of every child."— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 

London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster 
Buildings. 





THE 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS, 
1877. 


, 
GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and WHITAKER'S CLERGYMAN'S 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete 
Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Chu of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every 
day in the year, according to the old and new 
Lectionaries; a Diary of 90 s for Memo- 
randa ; a complete List of the Dignified Clergy of 
each diocese in England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, with the official armorial bearings of 
each Archbishop and Bishop; a List of the 
Iucumbents of Lundon and of es within ten 
miles of London; of the Officials of the Universi- 
ties and Public Schools; of the Head Masters of 
Endowed Grammar-Schools; a very complete 
Peerage, and other information interesting to the 
Clergy and Laity of England. Price 2s 6d, in cloth. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
SHEET ALMANAO, on super-royal paper, is 
— adapted for the Counting-house and the 

brary, containing Lists of the Chief Officers of 
State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers, 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal 
Information, and is embellished with a View of 
Windsor Castle, price 2s. Proof impressions of 
the View, on thick paper, may be had at 3s each. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast t of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 


6d, sewed. 
It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings 
for presents. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; 
with a Miscell Regi of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
= eae, and various useful Tables. 

rice 1s. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
A Year-book of General Information for 1877 on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 








THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, 

London; and all Booksellers. 

Just ENT ished, 

HE INDIGN 

of the LIBERALS 
AFFAIRS in the EAST. 

WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Bookeellers. 


TATINIT yoa 
fo GURAL ADDRESS to the 
A SOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT of EDUCA- 
TLON, delivered at the Society of Arts, November 8, 
1876, by the Rey. F. B. ZINCKE, Chaplain to the Queen. 
8vo, price 1s, 
London: Sirs, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


price 1s; by post, Is or 
ATION MEETINGS 
and the CONDUCT of 








natin Sixpence. > 
UNNY FOLKS ANNUAL. Now 
ready at the Boukstalls and of all Booksellers. 
London: JAMES HENDERSON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 
SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 





BELLOW'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. Second 


Edition. 382mo, pp. 616, with 4 Maps, neatly bound in dark green roan with tuck, price 10s 6d. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH-FARMING. 


(Nearly ready. 


Julius de 


MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for France, and late Member of the Legislative 


Council of the Cape of 


Hope, &c.; and JAmMes EDMUND HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British 


Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s 6d. 


iderably enlarged 


Fourth Edition, 





(Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Greg. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


(Just published. 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of 


the House of Commons. By REINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNa M.Goopwin. With Introduction by 


MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. 


The SONG of the REED, and other Pieces. 


PALMER, M.A.,Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


(Just published. 


By E. H. 


[Nearly ready. 


Among the contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiydm, and from other Persian 


Mechanical App! 


as well as Arabic Poets. Among the original pieces will be found “Ye Hole in Ye Walle,” “A Legend of 
Barnwell Abbey,” “ The Devil to Pay,” &c. 


AMONGST MACHINES: a Description of Various 


liances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for 5 


Copiously Illustrated. By the Author of “ The Young Mechanic.” Imperial 16mo, pp. viii.-336, cloth, 7s 6d. 


and 70 Engravings, cloth, 6s. 


The YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book for Boys. 


Directions for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-Engii 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. 


(Just published, 


Containing 
nes and Mechanical 
Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. iv.-346, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE LATE CYCLONE OVER BAKARGANJ. 
Just ready, one volume 8vo. pp. xx.-460, and Map, cloth, 21s. 


THE DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ; 


Its History and Statistics. 
By H. BEVERIDGE, B.C.S. 


The Second Chapter is entirely devoted to its Phyiscal Features—Climate, Cyclones, Tides, Rivers, 
Lakes, and Swamps, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 
DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


DANIEL 











HOWARD’S 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2Ft. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


AND 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


26 


BERNERS STREET, 


LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 





- N?2. MAN WHO POSSESSES 

Money in the Funds, or in Joint-Stock Com- 

nies, should be without a copy of ‘The Stock 
xchange Year-Book.'"—Morning Post. 


a Now ready, price 5s. 
fTHE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR- 
BOOK for 1877. By THomMAS SKINNER. Con- 
taining the Origin, History, and Present Position of 
every Joint-Stock Company and Public Security 
known to the Markets of the United Kingdom. 

“It isa very comprehensive manual, not confined 
to securities quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
merely......Accurate and handily arranged.” —T7imes. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPrn, Ludgate Hill, London. 


| PINAL CURVATURE: its Mechanical 
Treatment by a continuous genile, pliant force, 
tending to induce Restoration of Vertebral Equili- 
brium through the medium of natural muscular 
action, without exercising bodily restraint. Price 2s. 
HEATHER Biaa, Assoc. L.C.E. 
CHURCHILL, Old Burlington Street, W. 














Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDwarD 
Waits, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work.”"—Unseen Universe, by 
Professors STEWART and TAIT. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. I—A MODERN MINISTER. 
MODERN MINISTER, 
i Vol. I. of the CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Fourth Edition, post froe, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C\S., L.S.A., &¢., 5 Bujstrode Street, Cavendish 


Square, London. he. 
London: MiTcHeLt & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





At all Booksellers, price Is. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE _ for 
DECEMBER, 1876. In which are continued Mr. ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE’S New Serial Story, ‘‘The AMERICAN 
SENATOR,” the Scene of which is laid in England; and a 
New Story by the Author of ‘‘ Bitter Fruit,” &c., entitled ‘An 
OLD MAN’S DARLING.” 





The CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. By 


the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the 
Rey. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries by R. H. Horne, 
Author of “Orion.” Edited by 8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


An UNREQUITED LOVE. An Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. In demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 
the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, &c. 
By Henri HavArRD, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” In demy 
8vo, with Map and Ten Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the Good 
Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke. 
Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of PEMBROKE. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“ The best book ever written about a savage race.”"—Athenwum. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian 
Love,” ‘Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


s J 
STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 
Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum™), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“The work of one of the most conscientious of contemporary art critics ."— 


Flobe. 
“ No one who would understand English painters and the soul of English art will 


be without this volume."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


The WITCHES’ FROLIC and the BAGMAN’S 


DOG. By THomaAs INGOLDSBY. Illustrated by an entirely New Art, by Jane 
Cook, Author of “ The Sculptor Caught Napping.” Large 4to, 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources. By the Rev. 
W. BR. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of ‘The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. In demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 21s. 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8y¥0. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 


A ROMANCE. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Miss BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL. 


JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 


** Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“That ‘Joan’ isa clever novel goes without saying, since its author is Miss 
Rhoda Broughton."—T7he World. . 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


The PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe, Girl 


and Wife. By Percy FiTzGerALp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Margaret's Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘* East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 
CHERRY RIPE! 


By MISS MATHERS, 


Will be commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. j 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The Omladina, the Hetairia, the Carbonari, the United Irishmen, the Communists, 
the Fenians, the Templars, &c. 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN REVOLUTION, 
By THOMAS Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 2 vols, 8v0,24s, 








The Polar World, Alps and Glaciers, Steppes and Deserts, Caverns and Grottoeg, 
Volcanoes and Geysers, Earthquakes, &c. 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses of Nature, By 
CHARLES ARMAR WILKINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
Domestic Life in Turkey, Recent Events, New Route to India, &c, 


The EAST: being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of g 
Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With numerous Keferences to the 
Manners and present Condition of the Turks, and to Current Events. By 
WILLIAM YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The ANNALS of St. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Epmunp Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), 
Vicar ia Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Lilustrations, &c., price 30s. 


THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By Arruvr Arnorp, 


Author of “From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Un @ few days. 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. By J. Ewme 
Ritcuiz, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. [/n a few days, 
New Cookery-Book for the Million. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY DISHES. By a 


LapDyY-HELP. In Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The DUCHESS of ROSEMARY LANE. By B. L. Farsnon, 
Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Grif,” “Jessie Trim,” “ Bread-and-Oheese and 
Kisses,” “ An Island Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
HER FATHER’S NAME. By Frorence Marryart, Author 


of ** Fighting the Air,” ‘Her Lord and Master,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wiiu1am Harrison Arms- 


wortH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “Crichton,” &c. 3 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “The 


Romance of War.” 3 vols. 


MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story on Modern Spiritual- 


ism. 1 vol. 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “ This 
Son of Vulcan,” “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “My Little Girl,” &c. 3 vols. 
Reprinted from the World. 

“*Phe Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance "—7imes. 

“We can heartily commend ‘ The Golden Butterfly’ to all who are in search of a 
thoroughly entertaining and well-written novel.”"—AMorning Post. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The freshness of his description, the liveliness of his style, the geniality of his 
sentiments, the breadth of his sympathy, the tenderness of his pathos, the humor- 
ousness of his remarks, his appreciativeness of all that is most winning ia woman, 
and girl, and boy are remarkable.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of 
“Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Crooked Places,” &c. 2 vols. 
“Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates -evory 


chapter.”"—Athenwum, 
* Cannot fail to instruct and delight."—Court Journal. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author of “Elsie: a 
Lowland Sketch.” 3 vols. 
Bs There is a simplicity of manner and a generosity of feeling in ‘A Woman's 
| rg * which will place it on a very high level among the novels of the time."— 
ueen. 
“Its powerful conception is equalled by the skill of its gradual development."— 
Atheneum. 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 


CHURCH, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘* We cordially wish this book the success it deserves."—Morning Advertiser. 
“It is a powerful story, which will awake the liveliest emotious.”"—Court Journal. 
‘* Pleasant reading of the lightest description.”"—Standard. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buacxsvrn, Author 
of * Dean Swift's Ghost,” &c. 3 vols. 


* This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.”—Queen. 
“One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season.”"—Morning 





Post. 
*“ Well worth reading."—Standard, 


MAGGIE. By Frank Barrert, Author of “ Fantoccini.” 
3 vols. 
“ Women will, we think, read this story with sharply aroused interest; and men 
capable of enthusiasm will not put down the book without having felt more than 
one shudder of swift approval."—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


|SIR GUY’S WARD. By Gzratp Guyn. 8 vols, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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a 
«“ Young Musgrave,” by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Will begin in the JANUARY Number of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 207 for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Manca VioreT. By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 


ters 44-47. Conclusion. 
2. Ag ARRG AND HIS TIMES. By the Hon. Hugh F. Elliot. 
’ EXCELLENT WAY OF Ouanere. By Miss Octe via Hill. 


3, A MoRE 
’ THE Sreens; & Palinode. By rnold. 
} = EpvCATION : Practical Aims for the Guidance of Liberal Policy. By 


TIONAL 
5. = Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 
$, EARLY MEDIZVAL PAINTING IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By Mrs. Ball. 
7, GERMAN CRADLE SONGS. By Rev. A. Schwartz. 
&. Lerry's GLoBs: a Sonnet. By Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner. 
9. THs EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE PoInT OF VIBW OF THE 
© 


s. Part II. 


The AUSTRIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


This in 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 32s, with a Preface comparing the Results 
aay, of the Austrian and English Expeditions. 


New Lands within the Arctic Circle. 
A Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship ‘ Tegetthoff,’ in 1872-74. 
By JuLivs PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Route Maps, &. 

The Times says :—“ It is scarcely possible, we think, to speak too highly of 
the manner in which Lieutenant Payer has set forth the results and strange 
adventures of the little party in the ‘ Tegetthoff.’...... With rare but unobtrusive 
art, unmistakable enthusiasm, enviable power of clear and graphic description 
and portraiture, the whole brightened by quiet but irrepressible humour and 
cheerfulness, Payer tells the story of the life of the apparently forlorn party 
from day to day during their two years’ imprisonment in the wandering ice, 
ase We commend the careful study of Lieutenant Payer’s observations, and 
advise all who desire to enjoy a genuine and unalloyed pleasure to read his 
book, which will bear more than one perusal. We are mistaken if it does not 
take rank with the best of our English Arctic narratives,and become a per- 

manent favourite with old and young.” 

“We venture to think that Payer's narrative is likely to take its place 
among the classics of Arctic exploration; the skill with which he has told the 
story of an expedition so full of strange and unexpected events, the enthusiasm 
and interest which mark every page, its pathos and humour, the value of the 
information it contains, the attraction of its numerous illustrations, are sure 
to make it a permanent favourite with old and young, and constitute it an 
authority on Arctic matters generally.""—Nature. 


Madcap Violet. By William Black. 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. [Now ready. 

“ Judging from first impressions, as we are compelled to do, we should incline 
to think ‘Madcap Violet’a finer work than any we have yet had from the 
author......With the memory of Mr. Black’s ‘Gallery of Girls,’ each with 
beauties of her own, full in our mind, it might be rash to say that Violet 
North surpasses them all; but it may be said of her without hesitation that in 
her fearlessness, her generosity, and the depth of the love that is the life of 
her life, she is one of those perfectly charming conceptions which would 
alone suffice to make a reputation."—Graphic. 


VOL. IIL, COMPLETING the WORK, 8vo, 16s (NOW READY). 


° IIs Y 
The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, 
Afterwards First Marquess of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice, M.P. Vols. IL. and 
IL., 128 each. 

“Lord Edmond Fit: rice has ded in placing before us a wealth of 
new matter, which, while casting valuable and much-needed light on several 
obscure passages in the political history of a hundred years ago, has enabled 
us for the first time to form a clear and consistent idea of his ancestor."— 
Spectator. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
Popular Progress in England. 


Chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660-1820. 
With an application to later years. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. —— 
The Makers of Florence : 
Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, § their City. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With numerous [Illustrations from Drawings by P. H. 
Delamotte, and a Portrait of Savonarola engraved by CO. H. Jeens. Royal 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 21s. This day. 


UNIFORM with “OLD CHRISTMAS.” 


Bracebridge Hall. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, e 
J.D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. [ 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., Author of “ Social Life in Greece.” With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 8s 6d. [This day. 





EASTERN 








ngraved by 
This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
- b] * . 
Macready’s Reminiscences, 


And Selections from his Diaries and Letters. 
Edited by Sir FrepERick PoLLock, Bart., one of his Executors. With 4 Steel 
Portraits engraved by Jeens, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


YOUNG FOLK’S LITERATURE.—Extract 


from the “ WEEKLY PARTY” in “ YOUNG FOLKS,” a Weekly Budget of 
Amusing and Instructive Reading for Boys and Girls of all Ages. One Penny, 
Published by JAME3 HENDERSON, Red-Lion House, Fleet Street. 


“TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ YOuNG FOLK's Bupost.’ 
“ St. Thomas Square, Hackney, E. 

“ Dear Sir,—Yesterday this week's number of your pleasing publication came 
into my hands through its being Jeft desk in my office by one of the junior 
ee Not — 4 = the 
engraving on ront page, rtion of it,and became so absorbed 
i I a ant end ny) jo to any more b s 
and [ must say was mos at , tone, and fi 
the tales contained in it for their perusal by Young Folks. ~ — 
ago attained my majority, I fully intend, for the future, 
Folks, too, and I anticipate mavy a pleasant hour by my fireside 
to be spent in the perusal of your excellent paper. I am well aware that 
many of my City friends devote a large portion of their time and attention to 
| reading literature avowedly written for the amusement of the Old Folks; but I 

hardly think they receive half the satisfaction in the perusal that I and my Y! 
Folks intend having in the coming winter. There is a simplicity and 
nation in the stories quite refreshing to one whose time is my spent in poring 
ever musty old documents, and one cannot but choose to read ‘ Lok the Valiant 
after having once read a single sentence of it. In my opinion, the fact of having 
read these tales,and of having enjoyed the perusal of them, does not in 
deteriorate from the reader's quality too often conf 
hard-heartedness. I sincerely not trespassing upon your valuable time; 
if so, | must apologise by saying that I could not refrain from tendering my a 
testimonial to be added to the many you have doubtless received, and from 
ing you my heartfelt thanks for supplying a class of literature at once so amusing 
and instructive, and which, I am certain, cannot fail to counteract to an 
extent the poisonous effects produced on the minds of our young folks by their 
readiog those abominable ‘ penny horribles,' as I have heard them called. Should 
you wish, you are at liberty to publish this faint attempt to express the warmth of 
my gratitude for your able duct of an ing and a ae for 

Young England.'—Believe me to be, Sir, yours faithfully, AURICE.” 

This is very gratifying. We admire the justice and we gratefully acknowledge 
the kindness which prompts our correspondent to pay this public tribute of praise 
to a journal whose merits he perceives and intelligently appreciates. e@ are 
sickened, we are disgusted by the servility and the unfairness of those who, with- 
out proper examination, take up and repeat the old cuckoo-cry that all juvenile 
literature is bad; and we naturally rejoice when we find a gentleman who is com- 
petent to judge for himself having the come to express his opinions in deflance 
of the conventional and contemptible cry. e consider that we have a to 
exclaim against le who e sweeping condemnations of all peri de- 
signed for youthful reading, and who at the same time have never looked into the 
matter, and are consequently utterly ignorant of the subject upon which they 
presume to speak with dogmatic ision. We stand before the bar of public 
opinion, and we claim the right to be judged fairly and intelligently upon our own 
individual merits. We invite examination, we challenge comparison, and 
we have every confidence that the verdict which fair inquiry would suggest 
would be a ratification of that which has been already pronounced by many 
competent persons in public and private life, and by the press of the three king- 
doms. We recoguise as clearly as our friend can do the pernicious tendencies of 
‘those abominable penny horribles,’ with which the literary market is only too 
well supplied, and we claim for ourself this journal has done incalculable 
good in affording to young readers a species of literature which is at onee inter- 
esting, instructive, and wholly innocuous. This good work n 
and applauded by many thousands of intelligent persons, who, like our corre- 
spondent, have been led to examine our journal, either designedly or accidentally, 
however it may be ignored by those who are envious of our success, or who are 
interested in the dissemination of a class of periodicals which every person who 
has the true interests of the young at heart must unhesilatingly condemn.— 


EprtTor* ¥.F.B." 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 


NUMBER will be Published Next Week, with which will be Presented Gratia 
a PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT, beautifully printed on fine paper. 

This Grand Double Number will contain a circle of Christmas Stories, told by 
Favourite Authors; also the Opening Chapters of Two New Stories, namely 
ALICE WOODLEY, a Lancashire Story, by S. HOLLAND; illastrated by W: Craw- 
ford; and ON the ALERT; or, A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, by J. A. 
MAITLAND, illustrated by W. Boucher; also the continuations of the famous Story 
of JACK the VALIANT, by ROLAND Qu7z, illustrated by W. Boucher; and of the 
Classical Story, HERCULES, by VU. A. Rsap, illustrated. 


The Circle of Christmas Stories will embrace the 
following, namely :— 

TWO CHRISTMASES in SOUTH AFRICA: The Doctor's Wonderful Story. Told 
by J. A. Maitland. Illustrated by John tor. 

RABY DALE; or, The Stirrup Cup. Told by Francis Mason. Lilustrated in Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

BABY’'S FAIRY TREE. A Fanciful Trifle told in Rhyme, by S. Holland. 

COUSIN FRED. Told by Charles Pearce. With Two First-class Lilustrations. 

The HAUNTED WELL; or, How Greed Marred Goodness. Told by Harry Hache. 
With Two Illustrations in Presentation Plate. 

— +> PICKLE. Told by A. R. Phillips, With Two Lilustrations in Presenta- 
tion te. 

HAKUN and the TROLL. Told by C. A. Read. Lllustrated by John Proctor. 

NELLIE’S CHRISTMAS BALL: a Schoolgirl's Story. Told by Miss Nellie. With 
First-class [llustration. 

BRAVE JOHNLIN COLN, Told by Walter Villiers, With Two Illustrations in 
Presentation Plate. 

TWELFTH-CAKE ISLAND. Told by Robin Goodfellow. With Two Illustra- 

| tions in Presentation Plate. 

| The STONE-CUTTER of ATHENS. A Classical Story. Told by O. A. Read. 

| With Two First-class Illustrations, 





lam 























The WOLVES WHO WOULD BECOME MEN. A German Legend. Told by H. 
L. Williams. With Illustration in Presentation Plate. 
TWIN BROTHERS. Told by the Editor. With Five Illustrations in 


| The 

Presentation Plate. 

| MARY'S FAIRIES. Told by “Lottie Langdon.” With Illustration in Pre- 
| 


sentation Plate. 
| CROC’S SHOCKS; or, Jack's Whacks. A Crocodile Tale Cut Up in Six Pieces. 
| With Six Comic Cuts. Told by 8. Holland. 

The STORK and the FROGS. With Comic Picture. 
“Old Friend.” 
} OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. Presided over by the Editor. 


| RIDDLES, Rebuses, Charades, Puzzles, Games, &c. 


A New Fable told by an 





ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
WEDNESDAY, 6th DECEMBER. 
PRICE. TWOPENCE. 





| London: JAMES HENDERSON, Red-Lion House, Red-Lion Court, 
, Fleet Street. 
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NOTICE :—THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited by his WIFE. 


With Two Steel engraved Portraits, numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a Fac-simile of his Handwriting. 
Two volumes octavo, price 36s. 





NOTICE.—Now ready at all Booksellers, price 6s. 
The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS’ New Book, ‘‘ CURRENT COIN.” 
The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS’ other Works are :— 
SPEECH in SEASON. Third Edition. Price 9s. 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Ninth Edition. Price 7s 6d. 
UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. Second Edition. Price 3s 6d. 


NOTICE. 
The Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON’S ‘“‘NOTES on GENESIS ”’ 


will be published early in December. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORY of the STRUGGLE for PARLIAMENTARY 


GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By A. BISSET. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. By D. Syme. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
The object of this work is to expose the fallacies of the modern school of political economy, and to con- 
struct a system of doctrine in place of that now existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the 


author is entirely opposed. 


On the INFLUENCE of FIRE-ARMS upon TACTICS. 


Historical and Critical Investigations by an Officer of Superior Rank in the German Army. Translated by 
Captain E. H. WICKHAM, R.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The GAME of BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN 


PROVINCES of INDIA. By Oaptain J. H. BALDWIN, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff Corps. With numerous 
Illustrations. 4to, cloth price 21s. 


The POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, ‘the Corn-Law 


Rhymer.” Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Epwin ELLiortT, of St. John's, Antigua. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 18s. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: Poems. By Georgiana 


PEACOCKE. With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by the Rev. P. Walsh. Crown 8vo. 











NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, EACH WITH A FRONTISPIECE. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. 


Price 2s. 
HIRELL. By John Saunders. Price 2s. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. Price 2s. 
SIR SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. By Letitia 


McCLINTOOK. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

TRIPPS BUILDINGS: a Study from Life. By Miss 
DrRvuMMOND. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of “Jessica's First Prayer.” With Four Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

The NORTHERN QUESTION; or, Russia’s Policy in 
Turkey Unmasked, Demy 8yo, sewed, price 2s. 

HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 











Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Dennis, 
Editor of “English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c. 


CONTENTS :—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry— 
English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


Next week, demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 10 Coloured Illustrations, 21s. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH GUIANA. By C. 


= nga Brown, Associate of the Royal School of Mines; ‘late Government Surveyor in British 
uiana. 

Whilst engaged as Geologist on the Government Geological Survey of the West Indies, it fell to the lot of 
the Author to visit and explore much of the interior of British Guiana. In these pages he has recounted tho 
incideuts that occurred during those explorations. 


Next week, large post Svo, cloth, 440 pp., with Map. 


The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN in CANADA. Some 


experiences of an Old-Country Settler. With Sketches of Canadian Life, Sporting Adventures, and Obser- 
vations on the Forests and Fauna. By J. J. Rowan. 

This work contains practical hints for Emigrants and Sportsmen, written by an Emigrant and a Sportsman. 
Also information apeskalty written for a class of emigrants for which Canada is a particularly suitable country 
—people of small fortune, whose means, though ample to enable them to live well in Canada, are insufficient 
to mect the demands of rising expenses at home. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





eae 
MESSRS. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY 
54 Fleet Street, December, 1876, ' 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS by ENGLISH 
FRENOG, and GERMAN ARTISTS; com 
Plates by Seymour, Haden, Ernest George, Brant 
Debaines, &c. Notes by P. G. HaAMeRTON. Im- 
perial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 31s 6d. 


The PORTFOLIO. An Artistic Perio. 
for 1876. Cloth, gilt pe he von, 800; or hola 
gilt top, 428. eater 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN’S, 
By J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated with Five 
Etchings by Ernest George and R. Kent Th 
and many smaller Illustrations. Royal 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 18s. 


ON a PINCUSHION, and other Fairy. 
Tales. By MARY DE Moraan. Illustrated 
William de Morgan. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 


“A delightful little volume of seven fairy-s 
full of strange thoughts and wonderful conceits. The 
illustrations, with their quaint decorative beauty, are 
admirable.”—Zzxaminer. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY. An 
Account of the Spanish and Portuguese Na’ 
tors, from Prince Henry to Pizarro. From 
German of THEODORE VOGEL. With Twelve 
Illustrations. Price 5s, cloth. 


ONLY a DOG. By the Author of 
* Aunt Annie's Stories.” With Eight Illustrations, 
Price 3s 6d, cloth. 

“One of the most delightful acquaintances we have 
made, among the new books, is the dog ‘ Peter’ in this 
pathetic little story.”—Academy. 


A Third Edition of 


The ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Mottoes from the Great Writers of the 
Times of Queen Elizabeth. Oloth, gilt edges, priee 
> >. Kept also in various styles of losther 

ng. 


HAY MACDOWALL GRANT, of 
ARNDILLY; his Life, Labours, and Teachi 
By Mrs. GorDoN, Author of “ The Home Life of 
David Brewster,” ** Work,” “ Workers,” &c. With 
Portrait, 5s. 


The BATTLEFIELD of LIFE: a Tale. 
A ~~ oaenen, Author of“ The Curate’s Home,” 


The CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the 
| - pmeaas With many Illustrations. Price 


From NEW YEAR to NEW 
By the Author of ‘‘Copsley Annals.” With many 
Illustrations. Price 3s 6d, cloth. 


The Third Thousand of 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Story of a 


Quiet People. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of 
“The Old Gateway." Orown 8yo, Frontispiece, 5s, 
cloth. 

“ The story is admirably told, and the interest well 
sustained throughout. The descriptions of English 
aay are in many instances beautiful."—Christian 

server. 


A Seventh Thousand of 
OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By 


Marta LovrsA CHARLESWORTH. Orown 68yo, 
with two Steel Engravings, price 5s, cloth. 


“A tale of quiet rural life, full of exquisite pathos and 
true religious experience."—Christian. 


GABRIELLE VAUGHAN: a Tale. 


By Mary E. SHIPLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


“ A thoroughly well-principled and interesting story, 
such as we should like to see in young people's hands. 
It is the history of a great and quiet act of submission, 
and of the full triumph of obedience, greatly tried, 
through a long course of patience.’ —Guardian. 


“A very charming and ably written story. It indi- 
cates no common talent on the part of its author.”"— 
Record. 


COUNTRY LIFE in SYRIA. P 
of Letters written from Anti-Lebanon. By HAR- 
RIET RATTRAY. In crown 8yvo, with Engravings, 
price, 38 6d cloth. 
“ A curious account of country life in Syria. This 
is, from its unsophisticated candour, an amusing little 
book.”"—Saturday Review. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


Fleet Street. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 









HE PRINCE Comers, by Tesehess Martin. 
p LeTrers OF Lorp MACAU 
Larner YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, by Dr. Mackay. 

Da. NorMAN MACLEOD. P 
PALMERSTON, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
EaypT UNDER FIVE SuLTANS. by Consul Barker. 
Eprsopes IN THE LiF & OF Str JOHN BURGOYNE. 


by W. CO. Cartwright. 
Tae Jesuits, by by fh 


LiFe OF T 


H FEMALE ARTISTS, lien O. Clayton. 
rene CHATEAUX, by A. Baillie Cochrane. 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, by Rev. G. W. Cox. 
HALF-LeNGTH Portraits, by Gibson Craig. 
Lire oF SIMON DE MONTFORT, by M. Creighton. 
Lire OF THE BLACK PRINCE, by L, Creighton. 
D’AvBIGN#'s REFORMATION IN Evaops. Vol. VII. 
CAMILLE D&SMOULINS, by Jules Claretie. 
‘MANN’ AND MANNERS IN FLORENCE, by Dr. Doran. 
Mewore OF BisHor FeILD, by Rev. H. W. Tucker. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. FLETOHER. 
HisTorIcaL SKETCHES, by E. A. Freeman. 
Lire OF RAwEL, by Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. 
Firty Years oF My Lire, by the Eur! of Albemarle. 





ANDALAY TO MoMIEN, by John Anderson. ; 
Five YEARS IN BULGARIA, | H. O. Barkley. 
Tux BALEARIC IsLBs, by C. T. Bidwell. 
Tue SAVAGE LIFz, by Frederick Boyle. 
A Rig T0 Karva, by Captain Burnaby. 
INNER LiFs IN SYRIA, by Mrs. Burton. 
‘A SUMMER IN ICELAND, by Captain R. F. Burton. 
My Cracvnar Norss, by J. R. Campbell. 
TRAVELS IN BOSNIA, &., by James Oreagh. 
From HeBRrtpes TO HIMALAYA, by OC. F. G. Cumming. 
Hn! 1NG-GROUNDS OF THE WEST, by R. I. Dodge. 
THE GREAT Divine, by the Earl of Dunraven. 
THROUGH BosNrA ON FOOT, by A. J. Evans. 
TRAVELS IN ARABISTAN, by W. M. P. Fogg. 
THE SLAVONIC PROVINCES, by W. Forsyth. 
From PALL MALL TO THE PUNJAUB, by J. D. Gay. 
Tue GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1870. 
Life IN TSE SOUTHERN ISLES, by Rev. W. Wyatt Gill. 
Ovr Trip TO BuRMAB, by C. A. Gordon. 





Dante DeRONDA, by George Elliot. 

As Lone As Sue Livep——As THE SHADOWS FALL. 
Tue ATELIER DU LYS, by the Author of “ Denise.” 
Tue BerTaaM FAMILY.——Bessig LANG. 
CapTain FANNY.——THeE CaPeL GIRLS.—CARSTAIRS. 
COURTSHIP IN 1720 AND 1860,——OrRIPPS THE CARRIER. 
Drip Sas Love Him ?——Tae DILEMMA. 

Tae Ducuxss OF ROSEMARY LANE.——AZALRA. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


LiFe OF Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY (Next week) 
Tae First Two Srvarts, by S. R. iner. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM Gopwiy, by U. Kegan Paul, 
JOURNAL OF CoMMODORE GOODENOUGH. 

Li*« OF Bisuop Gray, by Rev. OC. Gray. 

HIsToryY OF THE ENGLISH PeOPLR, by J. R. Green. 
THe FALL OF THE STUARTS. by Rev. E. Hale. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND TABLE-TALK OF B. R. HAYDON, 
Lire OF Hetnricu Here, by William Stigand. 
Wives, MOTHERS, AND Sisters, by Lady Herbert. 
KINGSTON'S POPULAR History OF THE NAVY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KARL VON KIJDEN. 

VAN Laun’s History oF Frencu Lirerature. Vol. 1 
LINDSAY'S HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

THe HisToricat Past or ITALY, by M. A. Mignaty. 
Lire AND LeTTers OF Rev. ANDREW MILROY. 

Lire oF F, OZANAM, by Kathleen O'Meara. 

Son DE Montrort, by Reinhold Pauli. 
ANGLO-JEWISH Hisrory, by James Picciotti. 
Memores OF Str JOHN Reressy. 

LORENZO DE MEDICI, by A. Von Reumont. 
ROUTLEDGE’s HISTORY OF POPULAR PROGRESS. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


PicTurESQUE HOLLAND, by Henri Havard. 
OVER THE SEA AND Far Away, by T. W. Hinchiliff. 
Up THE VOLGA, by H. A. Munro Butler-Johnstone. 
COLONIAL TRAVEL, by David Kennedy. 

TRAVELS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, by E. King. 
YACHTING IN’THE ARCTIC SBAS, by James Lamont. 
CENTRAL AFRICA, by Colonel C. Chaille Long. 
UNDER THe NoaTHeRn Lieuts, by J. A. MacGahan.’* 
RAMBLES IN'GREECE, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS R. MARGARY. 

A Tour In Eoypt, &c., by William Young Martin. 
Sport tN A8YSSINIA, by the Earl of Mayo. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND Betatum, by W. J. C. Moens. 
To THE VICTORIA FALLS, by Eduard Mohr. 

ANGOLA AND THE CoNn«go, by J. J. Monteiro. 
DISCOVERIES IN NEw GUINEA, by Captain Moresby. 
LIFE WITH THE HAMRAN AraBs, by A. B. BR. Myers. 
Duron GUIANA, by W. G. Palgrave. 

VOYAGE OF THE * TeGeTrHoOFF,' by Julius Payer. 


FICTION. 


JOAN, by Rhoda Broughton. 
JosHUA HagGaro's DauGurer, by M. E. Braddon. | 
Tue LAUREL-Busu, by Mrs. Craik.——LaDY OLARISSA. | 
THe LEAGUER OF LaTHOM.——LiIFe's8 AFTERMATH. 
LOLA: A TALE OF THE ROCK, by Captain Griffith. 
Lost Ross, by Mrs. Macquoid.——-MADAme. 
MADCAP VIOLET, by William Black.——MADELEINE. 
A MADRIGAL, by the Author of the “ Rose-Garden.” 











THe Reregat FROM Moscow, by Earl Stanhope. 


SrEVENSON'S MEMORIALS OF THE WESLEY FAMILY. 
Tae EARLY PLANTAGENETS, by W. S 


BroGRAPAICAL EssaYs, by W 








LIBRARY. 










Mewmore oF Count Rumroro, by George E. Ellis. 

Ten Ysars or My Lira, by Princess Salm-Salm. 
PopuLAR History OF FRANCE, by E. M. Sewoll. 

Lire OF Lorp SHELBURNE, ——— E. Fitzmaurice. 
ASSYRIA FROM THE EARLIesT Times, by George Smith. 
Sovuta AUSTRALIA, ITS HISTORY AND Resources. 
Memork OF EARL SPENCER, by Sir D. Le Marchant. 
DeaN STANLEY'S JEWISH CHURCH. Third Series. 










MEMORIALS OF CHICHESTER, by Rev. W. Stephens. 






tubbs. 
Lireor Bisnor SumNER, by Rev. G. H. Sumner. 
THE ANCIENT ReGiMe, by a A. Taine. 






4 t. 
Memoriats OF Rav. Davip Tuomas, by his Son. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE TICKNOR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COUNTESS VON Voss. 
WADDINGTON'S CONGREGATIONAL History. 
THe ReiGn OF Louis XL., by P. F. Willert. 
M6MOIR AND REMAINS OF ALEXANDER WILSON. 
BEGINNINGS OF CHURCH History, by OC. M. Yonge. 










MONGOLIA, by Lieutenant-Colonel Prejeralsky. 
LETTERS PROM RusstA IN 1875, by E. J. Reed 
THe CRUISE OF THE ‘ WIDGEON,’ by O. E. Robi 
JOURNEY IN TURKISTAN, by Eugene Schuyler. 
SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVBLS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Two Years ABAFT THE MAST, by F. Symondson. 
THE CRIMEA AND TRANSCAUCASIA, by J. B. Telfer. 
TERESINA IN AMERICA, by Lady Avonmore. 
JOURNEY IN THE CAUCASUS, by Biron von Thielmann. 
To THs Desert AND Back, by Z. H. Turton. 

THROUGH THE TROPICS, by Frauk Vincent. 

SPORTING IN NEPAUL, by az g Blayney Walshe. 
MUMMIES AND MOSLEMS, by Warner. 

ROUND THE WORLD, by Margaretha Weppner. 
Visit TO INDIA IN 1875-76, by George 
HOLIDAYS IN TYROL, by Walter White. 
CURIOSITIES OF TRAVEL, by C. A. Wilkins. 

Tas SHores OF LAK ARAL, by Herbert Wood. 
Fivs Weeks IN Gaesce, by J. Fuster Young. 






























THe PENNANT FAMILY, by Anne Beale. 
Puase JuNroOR, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

PLAYING FOR LOVE.——Power's PARTNER. 
Tas Prime Minister, by Anthony Trollope. 
Tae Rose tn BLOOM, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

Rose TuRQUAND.——S&VENTEEN TO TWENTY-ONE. 
Sue Reigns ALONE.——Tue SHrpownsr's DAUGHTER. 
Sik Guy's Warp.——Sirk Hopert’s MARRIAGE. 












MaGate ?—THe MAID OF STRALSUND, by J. de Liefde 
MAJOR VANDERMERE.——MANSLAUGHTER. | 
MARK EYtMEn’s ReveNnGe.——MARKS UPON THE DOOR 
Martin Laws.——“aup LEATHWAITE. 

MERCY PHILBRICK’s CHOICE.—MORE THAN A MILLION. 
My Home IN THE SHIRES, by Rosa M. Kettle. 

A Name's WorruH, by Mrs. M. Allen. 

NIcovar’s MarRgtaGe.—Nora's Love-Test. 
OLIVER OF THK MILL. ——OUR N&XT NEIGHBOUR. 
OVEeRMATCHED.—THE PARVENU FAMILY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Homeric Syncaronisus, by W. E. Gladstone. 
Sreay Stupres, by John Richard Green. 
RAMBLES OF A NATORALIST, by J. H. Gurney. 
Rounp my House, by P. G. Hamerton. 

East AND West LONDON, by Rev. Harry Jones. 
SKETCHES AND Stupies, by Richard Joha King. 
Firesipé Stvpiss, by Henry Kiugsley. 

Tue Two CHANCELLORS, by M. J. Klaczko. 
Jeux D'Esprit, edited by H. S. Leigh. 
COACHING, by Lord William P. Leanox. 

E1gat Montus tn Rome, by Pomponio Leto. 

A PLEA FOR ART IN THE Houss, by W. J. Loftie. 
SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
| ANNALS OF THE ROAD, by Captain Malet. 

| ABRIAL NAVIGATION, by OC. B. Mansfield. 
DRAMATIC WorKS OF Dr. WesTLAND MARSTON. 
SiGuRD THE VOLSUNG, by William Morris. 
TREATISE ON MAN, by George Harris. 
SERMONS ON THE CHURCH, by Dean Hook. 
REASON AND RBVELATION, by Rev. W. Horne. 
Lewes’s PaosueMs OF Lire AND MIND. 


EDINA, by Mrs. Henry Wood.——ErFin MAXWELL. 
Eunice.——Fa.Len Fortunes.—A FAamILy TREE. 
Foous of Fortunt.——For NAME AND Fame. 

For Two YEARS ——GILMORY.——ANNE WARWICK. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY.—THE GOLD OF CHICKARBE. 
Gairrira’s DousLe.——Her FatHer's NAMB. 
Hogan, M.P.——IbA ORAVEN, by H. M. Cadell. 

AN IDYL OF THE ALPS, by Miss Manning. 

In THE COUNSBLLOR's HoUSk.—In MANBURY Ciry. 
IsRauL Mort, OVERMAN.—JENNIE OF “THs PRINCE'S.” 












THE WITNESS OF ART, by Wyke Bayliss. 

AN EPIsope IN THE LiF« OF BEETHOVEN. 

Sound IN RELATION TO Mvstc, by P. Blaserna. 
My OLp Letr«éus: A Poem, by Dr. Horatius Bonar. | 
Our SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS, & Rev. W. Braden. 
GASTRONOMY, from the French of Brillat-Savarin. 
PACCHIAROTTO, AND OTHER POsMS, by R. Browning. 
Etruscan BOLOGNA, by Captain R. H. Barton. 
SKETCHES OF PREACHERS, by Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
A Book OF THE PLAY, by Dutton Cook. 

IMAGINATION, AND OTHER PoEMS, by W. J. RB. Cotton. 
ANNALS OF ST, HeLen’s, BISHOPSGATE, by J. E. Cox. 
STupres IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, by J. Dennis. 

THe CuRI-TIANS OF TURKEY, by Rev. W. Denton. 
MUSICAL MYTHS AND Facts, by Carl Engel. 

EssAYs ON THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 

FRENCH PicTtuRES IN ENGLISH CHALK. 

Secret Socteties or Evaorr, by Thomas Frost. 
Hovust Decoration, by Rhodu« Garrett. 

GERMAN Home Lirs, from Fraser's Magazine. 

THE VISION OF GOD, AND OTHER S&RMONS, by Dr. Allon. 
MODERN PHYSICAL FaTtatisM, by Rev. T. R. Birks. Lire OF MAN AFTER D&atH, by Hon. W. Lyttelton. 
FARRAR’S MARLBOROUGH-COLLEGE SERMONS. | Tue SABBATH OF THE FrieLps, by Rev. H. Macmillan. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, by Stanley T. Gibson. | Hours oF THovent, by Rev. James Martineau. 

THE GREAT PROBLEM, by Rev. G. R. Gleig. L&CTURES ON PariesTHooD, by Dr. Mellor. 

THe CHILD SAMUEL, by Dean Goulburn. CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION, by St. George Mivart. 
VILLAGE PREACHING, by Rey. S. Baring-Gould. ' OXFORD UNIVERSITY SERMONS, by Canon Mozley. 









General Interest as they appear. 





| Tae Races OF MAN, by Oscar Peschel. 


*,.* Fresh Copies of all the best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books of 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERM3. PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All the Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in eonnection with the Library. 


Tue Storm OF Lirs, by Hesba Stretton. 
Succrss.——Tue Sun Mar, by Maria Grant. 
THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
THEREBY HANGS A TALE.——THIS SON OF VULOAN. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, Curate, by George MacDonald. 
Tue THRSE Baipes, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
TuHRovuaH Fire AND WaTer.——Tue Two DesTINIgs. 
Unper Tas Waves.—Up THe Eve. 

Water Lex.—Waat Sar Oame THRovugs. 

A Woman Scoansp.——A Woman's Victory. 












ISLAM UNDER THE ARABS, by R. D. Osborn. 

Tar CoLosseum OF Rome, by J. H. Parker. 

A Visit TO GERMAN SCHOOLS, by Joseph Payne. 
Tus Crry Lire, by William Purdy. 

Country L're tx Syria, by Harriet Rattray. 
ANGLICAN Cuurca Portraits, by Rev. J.G. Rogers. 
EPisTLes AND SATIRE«S, by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
SHOOTING AND FisHING, by “ Wildfowler.” 
CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF Genesis, by G. Smith. 
LecTURES ON MOHAMMED, by R. B. Soaith. 

Hovurs (N A LiBRARY, by Leslie Stephen. 

Srepuen’s ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THe 18TH CaNTURY. 
Bouporr BALLaps, by J. eo 

Stoupres oF Greek Posts, by J. Symonds. 

Tus PapaL Concuaves, by T. A. Trollope. 

Sruprgs IN ENGLIsu Art, by F. We imore. 

Tue CATACOMBS OF Rome, by Rev. W. H. Withrow. 
PLATO, AND THE OLDBR ACADEMY, by Dr. Zeller. 
















FamiLrarR Letters, by Dr. T. L. Phipeon. 

Re ASONABLE SERVICE, by Rev. W. Page-Roberts. - 
Tus CHARGES OF ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
L&CTURES ON PHYSICAL Scrence, by P. G. Tait. 
CaaerstTiaN Docratxe OF SiN, by Dr. Talloch. 
Lessons ON Evecrricity, by John Tyndall. 
Heroes oF Fara, by Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 

Borie Lectures, 1874 and 1875, by Rev. H. Wace. 



















/iiBA 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS, — 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The UNIVERSE-;; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A, 
Povcnet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours, Fourth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated."—7imes. 

‘*A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it deserves,—popularity among English readers."—Saturday Review. 

“ M. Pouchet is well known, and has an established reputation as a naturalist aud an original investigator. When, therefore, he d ds to the popular, and ag 
in this volume, emerges from the study in the full evening-dress of the drawing-room, we know that we are listening to one who has searched and stadied for 
himself."—Contemporary Review. 

* He touches nothing which he does not adorn; and science made easy was never more fully attempted.”"—Scotsman. 

“ Anybody of ordinary intelligence can understand it, so simple and so little technical is the style; and scarcely any book in French or English is so likely to 
stimulate in the young an interest in physical phenomena.”"—Fortnightly Review. 








The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest to the Present 


Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the Works of the more noteworthy Scottish Poets. With Biographical and Critical 
Notices by James Grant Witson. Illustrated by Portraits engraved on Steel. In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 25s; or-separately,— 


THOMAS the RHYMER (1226) to RICHARD GALL (1776), price 12s 6d. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777) to the PRESENT TIME, price 12s 6d. 


Y _ ‘ . . P 
The SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH AMERICA : an Illustrated Record of an 
Extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 1873-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of the American Union. By 
Epwarp Kine. With Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood, from Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 31s 6d. 
* This etme and magnificently-illustrated volume..,...Both writer and artist have done their work well. They have produced a work which gives a vivid 


notion of a large portion of the American continent, not described with equal fullness since the commencement of the Civil War, a work equaily well-suited for the 
drawing-room table and for the library...... We have not for a considerable time read a book which presents so large an amount of solid information in so attractive a 


shape.” —A theneum, 
“We can have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best, if indeed it be not the very best, book on the Southern States that has appeared since the Civil 
a 


War.” —Academ 


DESCHANEL'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. 


Translated and Edited, with Extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Lllustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
18s, Also separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Part lL MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part IL. 
HEAT. Part. III, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental physics."—Saturday Review. 

“ We have no work in our own scientific literature to compare with it. An admirable text-book."—Quarterly Journal of Science. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of Geography, 
Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, 
, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W. G. Brackre, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing the Geographical Information down to the Latest Dates. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, 
&c. Two large yols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s; or half-morocco, £5 10s. 
“ This excellent book of’reference. All the articles we have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.” —Athenzun. 





DR OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Technological, and Scientific. On 


the Basis of Webster's English Dictionary. With the Addition of Many Thousand Words and Phrases, including the most generally used 
Technieal and Scientific Terms, with their Etymology and their Pronunciation. Also a Supplement, containing an extensive Collection 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
Two large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-morocco, £4 15s. 
‘*We must in honesty say that Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted 
bas made some approach towards perfection."—British Quarterly Review. 
“A work which, from the experience of years, we can pronounce to be, on the whole, the most satisfactory Dictionary on a large scale hitherto before the British 
public.”"—Scotsman. 


- 
The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY; Explanatory, Pro- 
nouncing, and Etymological. Based on Webster, the Imperial Dictionary, and other Authorities. The Pronunciation adapted to the 
best modern Usage by Ricuarp CuLt, F.S.A. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. 
“No existing Dictionary in a single volume can be put in any comparison with it."—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best Dictionary that has yet been compiled."—London Review. 


“The STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory. In which the Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings 
given fully, according to the best Usage. About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 

“This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass." —Spectator. 


“For those who wish to be put in the way of tracing words to their real origins, and thus recovering a perception of those root-relations which the tear and wear 
of time have obscu iivie’s ‘Student's Dictionary’ will afford more assistance than the ponderous work of Latham.”—Scotsman. 


7 x x wy -” Res ° 4 P r 
Dr. OGILVIESS SMALLER DICTIONARY. An English Dictionary, 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from “Tho Student’s English Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 
“ The etymological part of the work is well doneyaaeting a familiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time, a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words, The pronu clearly and correctly indicated, and the explauations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise. 


—Al. 
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WORKS 


IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS AND CO. 












The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, GeorGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 
368 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of James the Second :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS :— 
CHEAP EDITION, authorised and complete, crown 8vo, 3s 6a, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown, 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown, 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with IVRY, and the ARMADA. 16mo, 3s 6d, With 9 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, chiefly from the Antique, fcap.4to, 21s; or imperial 16mo, 


10s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s cloth, or 12s bound in tree-calf by Riviere. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JaAmEes ANTHONY 
Frovpe, M.A., formerly Fel'ow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 





CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
Erskine May, K.0.B., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet 
Edition. Maps. 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City 
to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By the same Author. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 
vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Edited 


and Annotated by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll.; and T.H. Grosz, 
Fellow and Tutor, Queen's Coll., Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 16s. 


Or in Two Sections :— 
TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE, 2 vols., 28s. 
ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. 2 yols., 28s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MULLER, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and Pre- 
cursors. Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodeuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 42s. 


New Edition, with 11 








A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE. By 


AmeLiA B. Epwarps. Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 42s. 
(/n a few days. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana, By J. T. Woop, F.S.A 
Imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, price 63s. 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a LADY Pronger. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo, Map, 42s. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction. With 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, I4s. 


WOOD'S STRANGE 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from the above. 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DWELLINGS; a 


With 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description 


of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptares. With about 112 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, 14s. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME; a Popular 


Account of British Insects. With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo, I4s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS ; 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78 6d each. 


PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN 


. OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific 
Researches. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PROCTOR’S ORBS AROUND US; a Series 


of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun 
and ~~ oe Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, Chart and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 


The SUN; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 






Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Phird Edition. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, lds. 
EASTLAKE’S HINTS on HOUSEHOLD 


TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. New Edition, with about 90 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY or KNOWLEDGE 


and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; a Popular Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. Maps and Plates. Feap. 
8vo, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY 


HISTORY ; a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 
Feap. 8vo, 63. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 


corrected and extended by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 


with about 1,500 additional Memoirs by W. L. R.Cates. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
Sea, with above 1,500 New Articles by J. ¥. JOHNSON. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6s. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or Dictionary of Holy Scriptcre. Maps and Plates. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
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Nearly ready, 8vo. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and their 
RELATION to OLD-TESTAMENT FAITH: Lectures delivered 
to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 
VERSITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. 
Moztey, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Author of “ Eight Lectures on the Miracles,” &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP of CAMBRAI: 


a Biographical Sketch. By the Author of ‘‘ Life of Bossuet,” “ Life 
of §. Francis de Sales,” &c., &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORTHODOX DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND EXPLAINED, in a Commentary on the Thirty-nine 
Articles. By the Rev. Toomas Isaac Batt. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome-Selwood. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a 


Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 
Vol. IL—ACTS to Il. CORINTHIANS. New Edition, Re vised 
8yo, 248, [Nearly ready. 


In the press, 8yo. 


The AUTHORSHIP of the “DE IMITA- 
TIONE CHRISTI.” With many interesting particulars about the 
Book. By the Rev. Samuet Ketritewe t, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Leeds, 


Crown 8yo, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 16s ; morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the ANNO- 
TATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Joun Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c. 


Imperial 8vo, 36s; half-morocco, £2 8s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rey. Joun Henry Brwnt, M.A., F.S.A. 

[This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, 
together with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, 
&c., which are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Com- 
pendions Edition. ] 


Imperial 8vo, 36s; half-morocco, £2 8s, 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Jonn 
Henry Bront, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “ The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c., &. 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


SERMONS on the CHURCH’S SEASONS: 
Advent to Whitsun Day. By Joun WensTer Parker, M.A., late 
Vicar of St. Alban’s, Rochdale. With Introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of MANCHESTER. 


~Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The MYSTERY of CHRIST; being an 


Examination of the Doctrines contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By GrorcEe 
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In the press, crown Syo. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the PARISH 
CHURCH of BARNES. By Perr Gotpsmira Mxpp, MA, 
Rector of North Cerney; late Rector of Barnes; Senior Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. bc 


LECTURES DELIVERED at ST. MAR. 


GARET’S, LOTHBURY. By the Rev. Henay Mutvne1, BD, ~ 
late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 


Ninth Edition, small 8yo, 7s 6d. " 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. With 
Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel 
to the Text. By the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and T; 
of Queen’s College, and Rector of St. Botolph’s; and the Rev. W:J,’. 
Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
a Preface by the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First Book 
for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and Ex. 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester; Author of “ A Key 
to the Four Gospels,” and Editor of ‘‘ Manuals of Religious Instruc- 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS & HYMNS of the EARLIEST GREEK 


CHRISTIAN POETS, BISHOPS, and others. Translated) intg 
English Verse by ALLEN W. Cuartrienp, M.A., Viear of Much 
Marcle. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 32s. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape 
Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Afries. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Cuartes Gray, Vicar of Helmsley, York. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 32s. ° 

NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, according 
to the Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on the 
Office for the Communion of the Sick. By W. E. Scupamorg, 
M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE RELIGION of the CHRIST; its Historic 
and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of its Origin. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the Rev. Sranter 
Leatues, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By the Rev. Isaac Writ1ams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Uniform with the “Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” 


Socond Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK ef CHURCH LAW; being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Jonn Henry Brunt, M.A, 
F.S.A. Revised by Watter G. F. Pattirmore, D.C’L., Barrister- 
at Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Small 8vo, elegantly printed with red borders, on superfine toned 
paper, 5s. 


The DEVOUT LIFE. By Sart Francis or 


Savzs, Bishop and Prince of Genova. A New Translation, forming 





Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 


a Volume of the “ Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
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